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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS ! 
THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION ¢4 COVENANT WITK DEATH 
| AND AN AGREEMBNT WITH HELIs’ © 
Ee” ‘ Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
“slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 


| TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 


TIONAL GOVERNMENT,'—Jouyx Quincy Apams, 
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NDENCE DAY-—SELP-EVIDENT 
-—NATIONAL CONSCIENCE. 
Maurzono’, O., July 4, 1850. 
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the American Republic as the day on 
vears ago, it was adopted as the 
nation, that ‘it is a self-evident 
created equal,’ I am in a 
in Ohio; a vast multitude are assem- 

n, women, children and infants. Such 
Such an 0 All around me is an 
The day is intensely hot, and the 
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rs from their webs. From twenty 
, the people, who are abolitionists, are 
ther, to do something to blot from this 
Look at it! 
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rion, and to worship the author of that 
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God; a nation filled with houses, and Sab- 
i ministers consecrated to the performance 
wor , and which, seventy-five years ago, 
that every human being has an inalienable 





nd life, and professing to be the freest, 
ned and most civilized of all nations, 
s moment, holding three millions of slaves ! 





And the very men and women who perpetrate this 
ze, in the name of God and the Bible, consecrate | 

s day as an annual festival to Liberty! Are not 

,x and HYPocrrre stamped indelibly on the brow 

as anation, and on the brow of eve- 

lividual who shall, this day, or at any other 

i this ‘a land of liberty,’ ‘an asylum for the 

* Asylum for the oppressed !” I wonder 

ny human being in this nation can have the ef- 

ry to call it by such an endearing name. There 

is not a man or woman in this republic, who does not 

know to be a falsehood; at least, who is not in- 

excusable if he does not know it. Yet this will be 

uttered by millions, this day, with all the assurance 

of truth; and that, too, by those who do know that 

they are uttering a deliberate falsehood, when they 
any it, 

Among these deliberate falsifiers of truth are the 
leading politicians and priests of the nation. ‘ Asy- 
lum for the oppressed,’ indeed! The chains, the 
stripes, the groans, the tears, the crushed hearts of 
} millions of slaves, brand every man or woman 
s a liar who shall dare, on this or any other day, to 
itter it. It is not pleasant to say this of any man 
t combination of men; but no man can speak the 

‘i of this slaveholding republic, or of any indi- 


who, knowing the facts, calls it the land 
tree, and not accuse him of falsehood and hy- 
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What as been the result? The most terrible ret- 
ribution that eternal justice ever did or ever ean in- 
flict, i. e., an utter wreck of conscience—death to the 
moral constitution of the people; til it has come to 
pass that men who live by theft and robbery, by the 
abolition of marriage, by prostitution, by selling their 
own children, by slave-breeding, slave-trading and 
slaveholding, and by sustdining and apclogizing for 
these crimes, are counted the wisest, truest, purest, 
best and most Christian of the land. Without a 
blush, and without one feeling of remorse, priests 
and politicians, Whigs, Democrats, and Free Soilers, 
and all sectarians, can tell us that we must believe 
that the Bible is infallible truth, and that their God is 
the Ged of justice and love, or be lost for ever ; while, 
at the same time, the Bible and their God, as they 
say, are opposed to the self-evident truth, the funda- 
mental law of human existence, that ‘all men are 
created equal.’ Standing amid three millions of 
slaves, secing their tears and hearing their stripes, 
their groans, and the clanking of their chains, they 
can say, ‘ this is the land of the free,’ * this is an asy- 
lum for the oppressed.” Surely, the moral sense of 
this people is destroyed ; conscience is dead ; God is 
not in our midst. Can the Almighty inflict a greater 
Is not this nation in hell? 

But I must stop; the meeting is breaking up. The | 
crowd is so great, the heat so intense, an adjournment 
is proposed toa noble forest near by, and there we all 
go. You would be rejoiced to see this multitude 
gathered to do something to create a national con- 
science on the subject of slavery. 

Temporary seats were placed 


punishment ? 


3, P. M.—In a grove. 


a platform; in due time, after a lunch taken on the 
ground, on benches, and in wagons, under the grand 
old trees, the people were gathered around the wagon 
stand, and seated; Abby K. Foster is now speaking to 
them with great power, As I have said, the great 
effort of the national mind has been to reconcile sla- 
very with the being and worship of a God. The 
thing was done, and the national conscience was ex- 
tinct on that subject; but instead of changing the 
facts of slavery, and elevating them to truth and 
justice, they have brought down their God to a level 
with slavery, till their highest conception of God was, 
that he is a being who approves of slavery. It has 
ever been the great aim of anti-slavery to create a 
national conscience on this subject. To this single 
point have the moral suasion abolitionists directed 
their efforts; to this end is Abby now speaking. Let 
the confusion, the utter distraction in Church and 
State, on the subject of slavery, tell the story of our 
Both are confounded between the demands 
of the newly-awakened anti-slavery conscience, and 
those of their old friends and allies in politics and re- 
ligion—slaveholders. The day of all practical compro- 
mise between slavery and freedom is, to a good ex- 
tent, for ever past. It may be recorded on the na- 
tion’s statute book, but there it will standa dead 
letter. All the swords and guns in the world could 
not make it a practical reality. Thanks, solely, to 
the preaching of anti-slavery truth! Appeals to the 
humanity, and not to the religion or government of 
the country, have done the work. 
But I must stop. Would that all in Europe could 
understand the position of the slavery question in this 
country. Its advocates seek a shelter for slavery in 
the bosom of their God. They are, and ever have 
been, seeking to effect a compromise between a viola- 
tion of self-evident truth and their conceptions of 
God. They say, ‘ slavery is a self-evident wrong ;’ and 
then, through the Bible, an arbitrary revelation, they 
say their God sanctions it. How to answer this is the 
question. The only pertinent and truly just and dig- 
nified answer that can be given is, Whatever is oppos- 
ed to self-evident truth is a self-evident falsehood. Once 
establish it as a fact, that the Bible sanctions slavery, 
and you have made human nature an infidel to the 
Bible ; once prove that the being you worship as God 
sanctions slavery, even by violence, and you have 
made Humanity an atheist'to your God. 

Adieu, HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
P.S. You will, ere this reaches you, have heard 
of the burning of the steamer Griffith on Lake Erie, 
and of the destruction of over 250 passengers—mostly 
emigrants, The steamer left Buffalo on Sunday, and 
the general talk among Sabbatarians, in Buffalo and 
Cleveland, is, that God burnt that steamer and killed 
those people, to punish them for travelling on the Sab- 
bath. The cause, as I am told, was this. The wood- 
en box enclosing the smoke-pipe, usually filled with 
water, was filled with clay. ‘The clay became so heated 
as to fire the wood. Thus, purely through human 
agency, the steamer was burnt and the lives lost; yet 
the religion of the land fathers the deed upon God! 
Thus do religionists, in Christendom and heathen- 
dom, father upon what they call God the sufferings 
and death inflicted on men by men, and then tell us 
to fall down and do him reverence! For one, I can- 
not do it, while a gleam of reason or a spark of hu- 
manity is left in me. 

This is the second case of the burning of a steamer 
on these western waters within about three months. 
The other occurred on the Ohio, and some 150 lives 
were lost. Does God inflict death on man? i. e., Does 
he transfer them from this to another state by arbitra- 
ry inflictions, by violations of natural laws of health 
and life? The question is forced upon us every day 
and hour. It must and will be answered by an ap- 
peal to facts, and not to fiction. 

The wheat crop never looked finer in Ohio. Your 
markets will be glutted with flour the ensuing year. 
Will it make food cheap to the laborer, or will prices 
be kept up by the machinery of government? You 
will keep posted up on our public affairs. Six months 
has this nation been in convention at Washington, to 
discuss and settle the slavery question. As yet, no 
point has been settled. Will any be? I think not, 1 
hope not, except on the only true and permanent ba- 
sis, of Asotttioy or Dissotvrion. To this it must 
finally come, and the sooner the better. 

: H. C. W. 
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{3 On Wednesday morning, a drove of fifty-three 
negroes passed through this place, on their way to the 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW ENGLANI 
ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 

— a 
" [PHONOGRAPHIC REPORT BY DR. STONE.} 


Cocurrvate Hatz, Tvespay Eve’c, May 28. 
SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


I differ some little from one of the speakers this 
afternoon, in regard to that degree of conscience and 
conviction of right which should be attributed to the 
community about us. One of our friends thought, if 
I understood him aright, that the time had come when 
no one would dare to stand up and defend the posi- 
tion of the slaveholder. If I understood him cor- 
rectly, he thought that we had already done our work 
so completely, that neither the slaveholder himself, 
nor any one else in his behalf, would have the har- 
dihood, basing his defence on. the idea that slave- 
holding was right, or on any other hypothesis, to 
defend the character of a slaveholder from the eharge 
of O'Connell, that he was ‘ the most despicable person 
in the universe,’ I read, a few days ago, a sentiment 
of this kind in the New York Observer—and that pa- 
per represents the sentiments of a very large portion 
of the Northern States—I read a sentiment of this 
kind: ‘Some of the very best people on the face of 
the earth are slaveholders.’ 


Mr. Foster—I said that no one would venture upon 
an anti-slavery platform to defend slavery, in the 
presence of the abolitionists of the country. 


Mr. Phillips—What I understood the .speaker to 
allude to was the state of the public mind upon the 
subject. It seems to me that the public is still, to a 
great extent, willing to endorse practically and in the 
common affairs of life, the rightfulness of the relation 
of master and slave, and that when we want to note 
our progress, we must trace it by other signs than 
these. I should agree with him in regard to the great 
amount of anti-slavery progress made within the last 
few years. I think, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
brought people to consider. That is the only triumph 
of which we can at present boast. We have caught 
the ear, and to some extent we have alarmed the con- 
science of the community. We know very well that 
the time was when the religious papers, as they are 
called, of this country, with hardly an exception, sus- 
tained the Constitution of the United States, sustained 
the duties of citizenship under that instrument, and 
all the relations which it imposes upon the Northern 
States toward the slaveholder. At the present mo- 
ment, we find a very large proportion of these presses 
beginning to di. the question, (strange as it may 

seem !) What is the duty of a Christian man in regard 

to a law which his conscience deems wicked ? and 

some of them have had the audacious hardihood to 

come openly to the persuasion that it is the duty of a 

Christian man to refuse obedience tosuchalaw. This 

is our doctrine. 

Our friend thought Mr. Webster would not dare 

to return a fugitive slave, and told him of the 
peril he would run if he attempted it in this city. Mark 

you! We have achieved a greater triumph than 
that. In the Senate of the United States, on a cer- 

tain day of March, a Senator volunteered his support 
to Mason’s bill, in all its provisions, to its fullest ex- 

tent. Hesent that speech home. It was printed in 
three editions, revisal. after revisal; and it was not 
till the slow but certain opinion of Massachusetts 

upon the subject could be gathered and rolled upon 
his head, it was not till he found that what he had 

deemed the solid earth of New England was falling, 
crumbling beneath him, and had been undermined, 
that Mr. Webster, through the columns of the Boston 
Courier, comes out and lets it be known that he is not 
willing to endorse that bill, With the nation for 
stake-holders, we have made the lion retreat after he 
had put his foot down. The despised abolitionists, 
whom he could not find befitting epithets to de- 
scribe, have made him lift up his foot and go back. 
{Cheers.] It has been done in spite of nine hundred 
and eighty-seven retainers whom he has left endorsing 
that very pledge; and now he slips his own neck out 
of the yoke. [Applause.} It has been done to the 
shame of all manliness as well as consistency.— 
[Hisses. ] 

The great masses of mankind never reason; they 
only feel. They are to be addressed through their 
sentiments, affd not through theirintellect. Itis only 
by the certain but slow movement of the feelings that 
you can change a popular position. Now, the Con- 
stitution of the United States may be anti-slavery or 
pro-slavery ; the great mass of the community, bro- 
ken up into sects, immersed in the cares of the day 
which is passing over them, cannot stop to listen to 
you. But there is one salient point. Slavery lays 
its vile hard on the Northern freeman for the ser- 
vice of the Southern slaveholder. ‘That is practi- 
cal; thatis felt, You remember that when Sterne 
wanted to impress on the popular mind the horrors of 
imprisonment for debt, he did not discuss the abstract 
doctrine of the legality of imprisonment, but he open- 
ed the prison-door, and pointed to the solitary pris- 
oner pining in his living grave. With his single ap- 
peal to the sentiment of England, how much he did 
to hold up the hands of John Howard! 

Now, what reasoning cannot do, the fugitive slave 
in the form that God gave him does, when he stands 
at your threshhold and asks « morsel of bread. He 
is the man that argues for us against the United States 
Constitution. [Cheers and hisses.) In comparison 
with that appeal, all the eloquence of Daniel Web- 





the balance. [Applause.] This appeal has been 
made over and over again, thanks to the abolition- 
ists, in every village of the country. Branded as the 
enemies of the Constitution, they have answered by 
helping and encouraging the slave. Onward he has 
come. And weightier than Constitutions, stronger 


Daniel Webster may hiss that sentiment, but remem- 


neck out of the infamy. He says the sentence 
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to amendments he had to offer, but forgot. As Henry 
Ward Beecher said of him, ‘The Northern side of his 
memory seems to have been paralyzed for a long 
time.” 

There was a time when Mr. Webster urged the 
Senate to declare war with Great Britain, and said 
that if certain territory on our north-eastern bound- 
ry were not yielded, it would be the duty of the gov- 
ernment to march into the territory before the next 
fourth day of July. He came to New York, and the 
merchants trembled for their property afloat. ‘Do 
you intend,’ said they to him, ‘to make a warlike de- 
monstration?’ ‘ No,’ said he, ‘it was a mistake of 
the reporters. I did not say the next fourth day of 
July, but some fourth of July.’ So now, it was not 
Mr. Mason’s bill which he was intending to support, 
but some bill, to some extent, with some* amendments. 
{Laughter.] I do not need to extend my remarks 
upon the conduct of this distinguished man. No! I 
am reminded by that article in the Courier appear- 
ing just after the criticisms of the ‘Old Whig’ in the 
Atlas, (not to speak of ours,) and his taking of his posi- 
tions back in the face of the country : I am reminded of 
an anecdote of Judge Story, defending a man against his 
wife, who seemed the stronger of the two. ‘ Gentle- 
men of the jury,’ said he, ‘my client is a subdued 








ster is a8 a drop in the bucket, and the small dust of 


than laws, is one Ellen Craft, to open to the hearts of 
Northern freemen that door which Daniel Webster 
wishes to shut. [Cheers and hisses.) The retainers of 


ber, Daniel himself is cowed. [Approbation and dis- 
men whom he has left in the slough of their eonsti- 
tutional sentiments, may hiss it, but he has taken his 


am area 


man.’ [Laughter.] Now, with regard to Daniel Web- 
|Ster’s leaving out of his speech what he ought never 
to have put in, and inserting what he ought never to 
have omitted, it seems to me that he is now a subdued 
\man. |Increased mirth. ] 

Suppose that he had promulgated similar sentiments 

| in 1830, before the anti-slavery enterprise was started. 
‘Who would have found fault with him? Where are 
|the Boston lawyers or the Boston judges or the 
| Boston presses who would have found fault with 
him? It is the peculiarity of 1850, that it finds a pub- 
lic sentiment to rebuke even such a man for saying 
that he would carry out the Constitution with alac- 
rity.. The sentiment which rebukes a man for that is 
rotten, whether consciously or not, on the subject of 
the Constitution ; and though we may not be permit- 
ted to utter our sentiments, without rebuke, depend 
upon it the current is already changing. One of the 
most important points of the Constitution is disre- 
garded. There is a savage growl from the constitu- 
ents at home, which swears that the fugitive slave 
shall not be surrendered. It seems to me that our 
duty as abolitionists is this, to keep the public mind | 
intent upon this point. Let us not allow it to be di- 
verted to other questions. Let us not allow it to be 
squandered upon Free Soil, or Texas, or Cuba, ques- 
tions that may be confounded with party politics, 
and with a thousand disputed points, Here is one 
that every man and woman can understand. Here is 
the Gibraltar of the Constitution, without which Mr. 
Calhoun acknowledged that -the Constitution was of 
little worth to the Southern States ; and Mr. Calhoun 
was aware of the tendency of Northefn sentiment 
when he said it. You remember that he replied to 
Mr. Webster—* Sir, Constitutions and laws are worth 
nothing, without a public sentiment in their favor.’ 
This is a point which comes up in daily life. This is 
plain, small, comprehensible, easily managed in ar- 
gument. The position of the parties has given it to 
us. It is astonishing, if you look over the debates in 
Congress, to notice how universal has been the deal- 
ing with this topic, the recapture of fugitive slaves. 
Cass, and Seward, and Calhoun, Toombs, Foote, Bald- 
win, Julian, Hale and Giddings, Webster and Win- 
throp and Mann, and I might go over as many more, 
have been constantly harping upon this unwillingness 
of the Northern mind to come up to its duty in this 
respect. 
Now that we have obtained the public ear upon this 
topic, let us keep it. Sift the question and analyze it. 
Oblige the divines to discuss it. The New York Ob- 
server says—‘ We are abolitionists. By that do we 
mean that we would refuse to return fugitive slaves 
to their masters? No, by no manner of means. We 
will mind the Constitution until we can mend it.’ 
The Boston Recorder says—‘It is the duty of a 
Christian to obey a wicked law till we can change it. 
And remember that the general good will gain by it 
in the end.’ 


My friend quoted this afternoon a provision of the 
Jewish law, that a Jew was not to sell unhealthy 
meat to a Jew, but might to others. Professor Stu- 
art seems to go on that principle in regard to fugi- 
tive slaves. He volunteers a defence to Mr. Web- 
ster’s position, that position from which Daniel has 
retreated. And let me recount it. ‘The abolition- 
ists,’ he says, ‘fanatically cry out against us, ‘Thou 
shalt not deliver to his master the slave that has es- 
caped from his master unto thee.’ This was intended 
by Moses to secure for the fugitive servant who had 
once gotten within the limits of Israel the continued 
enjoyment of religious privileges. He was not to be 
returned to his master. Why? Because that master 
was heathen. And, consequently, if Moses had di- 
rected the slave to be returned, he would be removed 
from the full blaze of the worship of one God, and this 
would have thrust out the man whom God had 
brought into the sunlight, back into the darkness of 
Idolatry. ‘Now,’ says Professor Stuart, ‘this provi- 
sion of Deuteronomy is not applicable to our case.’ 
Why ? ‘Because,’ he says, ‘if we return a fugitive 
Slave to South Carolina, we do not return him toa 
heathen master, but to a brother Christian. Conse- 
quently, no Christian conscience need to be at all 
troubled by the quotation of this law of Deuterono- 
my, asit has no application in the case.’ It being al- 
lowable for Christians to return to Christians a fugi- 
tive slave, but if the slave of a heathen or a Jew, or 
even of a Roman Catholic (for I think Professor Stu- 
art would inclade him) should escape, he is not to be 
returned. 

This is the defence of slavery. And, mark you! 
the abolitionists have forced them to defend it in this 
way. The time has been when they would not con- 
descend to argue the question. Naw there is a divi- 
sion in their own houschold. Eminent men in their 
midst have declared that the church, so long as it 
fosters slavery among its church members, is no 


longer the duty of a 


Church. Eminent men have declared that it is no | bow. 
he abolitionists hat 


have compelled 


I take encouragement from this state of things. 
Never before have the clergy of the eountry found it 
necessary to enter the arena to defend the Constitution 
of the U.S. We have assailed it for just ten years as a 
pré-slavery Constitution. We have just driven the 
enemy up to this point : that he deems it necessar/ 
to defend the Constitution. What did the patient Job 
ask as the greatest blessing that God could grant 
him ? ‘Behold my desire is,’ ‘ that mine adversary had 
written a book,’ Some ‘adversary’ must have put 
it into the heart of a great man at Washington to 
make a speech, and of another great man in Andover 
to back it up. [Hisses and cheers.] 

If we had done nothing else in the discussion of the 
twenty years but make some men profess their indi- 
vidual readiness to return fugitive slaves, to walk up 
to the limit of constitutional obligation, and fairly 
and frankly confess that they intend to perform it, 
and then make others defend them for having pledg- 
ed themselves to particular measures, in my opinion 
we should have done a great deal. The battle is half 
won when the lines are clearly drawn. 

I do not desire, Mr. Chairman, to linger on this 
point longer than its importance demands. But 
at the same time, it seems to me that the dis- 
cussions of the afternoon in relation to the Bible, 
and in the morning in some respects in relation to the 
Constitution, are both brought to a focus by a practi- 
eal question of this nature. You must get a test of 
the public mind. Now we get one; now we get 
another. They are more or less close to the anti-sla- 
very cause. The first test that presented itself was 
the right of petition. 

The time was when John Quincy Adams did not 
dare to profess himself the friend of the right of peti- 
tion, without smoothing that confession in the ears of 
his associates by declaring that he would vote against 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 
Then you came to another question, that of Texas; 
then to that of Free Soil. These are, in somewhat, 
direct, and in somewhat, remote from the anti-slavery 
cause. This session of Congress has drawn the lists 
closer. The South has asked a new bill, and the 
North is discussing it. And the Northern leaders 
are asking what is the sentiment of it. Let us examine 
it as carefully as we can for the information of these 
the blind vassals of party leaders; for of parties it is al- 
ways true as of snakes, that the ‘ tail moves the head.” 
We must get the little men of the North interested 
thus. They are the leaders, not the Casses, not the 
Clays. The great men wait for the letters from home. 
They stand ready to carry out that sentiment which 
we here are to create. And when by the drudgery of 
years of labor we have built up an anti-slavery high- 
way, doubt not that some unsoiled and dainty leader 
in political pumps and silk stockings will consent to 
walk over it: but meanwhile it isto be built. And 
for this work we never had such a godsend as these 
pledges of Northern men to the duty of returning 
fugitive slaves. 

The time has been when if you asked a Whig if he 
would return fugitive slaves, he would have answer- 
ed, ‘Is thy servant a dog to do this thing? Now in 
1850 you answer—‘ Not a dog, only a Webster. 
[Applause and hisses.] Why, do you hiss your Con- 
stitution? Do you hiss me for not supporting the Con- 
stitution, or Daniel Webster for supporting it? 
[* Both.’]. I am ready to join in opposition to him. 
Let any man stand up before the New England pub- 
lic, and profess his readiness to return the fugitive 
slave, and lay his Rand on the bondman, and help the 
slave pursuer carry him back to bondage, and see 
how, like vegetation before the early frost, his pros- 
pects will wither. No! no man will undertake it. 
We have placed that stock at a sad discount. And 
that is the first triumph against the Constitution. 
Itis the only palpable point on which we meet it. And 
the pledges at Washington are our capital. They are 
the facts on which we are to go before the people. 
And I exhort abolitionists to lay aside other issues. 
Let the Bible shift for itself. It can live and stand 
on its own foundation, Let us hold to their pledges 
the characters of those great men who have fully and 
frankly avowed before the American people, that the 
Constitution demands the return of the bondmen, the 
return of her Kossuths back to Czars, the return of 
women back to their masters, children back to their 
cradle spoilers, and that they, American Citizens, are 
not only bound, but willing to do their duty. That 
is our text; and if we do not make every man in 
Congress heartily ashamed of every pledge upon the 
surrender clause of the Constitution, it will be our 
fault. 5 

I see the greatest prospect of upon this 
question, the relations of the citizen to the govern- 
ment. We have been discussing it among ourselves. 
The world begins to discuss it. Let us urge that 
discussion upon them. It is not possible to discuss 
it often, without the Constitution failing somewhat in 
the reverence with which it is looked upon, Why! 
it would seem that we were but children. It seems 
to me to be the opinion of politicians, that we have 
neither sense nor memory. On the occasion of the 
ten regiment bill for the Mexican war, Mr. Webster 
says that he saw that plot half accomplished which 
would turn the Constitution of the United States into 
a monster and a curse. Well, the bill passed. Texas 
is annexed; the peace is conquered; and then that 
same man who had seen in the annexation of Texas 
something which was to make the Constitution a 
monster and a curse, rises in place in the Senate of 
the United States, and pours out the vials of his hot- 
test wrath against the abolitionists for not loving his 
‘monster and curse ;’ as if it were always boys’ play; 
as if he used words for counters. 

I was saying that that great statesman had denoune- 
ed the abolitionists, and the reason why we discuss 
him is, that this is his home. We do not, like some 
religious bodies, attack sin on the banks of the Gan- 
ges, and ignore that on the Potomac. 

I hold to no right of attack on those in private life. 
The same rule applies here with regard to criticism as 
in Turkey with regard to the bow-string. Ifthe sub- 

private life, the Sultan gives up his right to 
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utters sentiments in your name, makes pledges in 
yeur name, then his pledges and his sentiments are 
public property. Like all other facts, for he is him- 
self a fact, he is a subject of criticism, When, there- 
fore, I criticise the pledges of Webster, it is not as 
Danicl Webster that I criticise him, but it is as the 
Massachusetts Senator. Ihave a stake, with him, in 
the honor and position of the Commonwealth; and 
while God gives me a voice, and while there are ten 
men to cluster around me, it shall not be said that 
he pledges with alacrity Massachusetts as a hunting- 
ground, without one little voice going up against him. 
{Loud cheers.] 
As for abuse of Daniel Webster, I should like to 
see the man so vain of his power of satirical eloquence 
as to attempt to abuse him. The abolitionist pauses 
when he reaches that last speech of Webster, not only 
at what that speech says, but at what it omitted to 
say. He sees that he left his party and his personal 
friends, that he kept in his desk the only sentence 
that he claims to have prepared in behalf of Massa- 
chusetts ; and that now, with a claim almost ludicrous 
from its lateness, and its utter distance from the 
grounds of credibility, it is asserted that he has in 
that same desk an amendment to Mr. Mason's bill, se- 
curing to the fugitive slave the trial by jury, and that 
was omitted too. ‘The part of Hamlet omitted from 
the play by particular request.’ [Three cheers for 
Hamlet. ] 
Mr. Phillips—I reéollect a story of a man who was 
eloquently profane; so much so, that when he was in 
great trouble, his neighbors crowded around him to 
hear how he would swear. On One occasion, he was 
going up a steep hill, and the back of his cart having 
broken, its contents were falling to the ground. His 
friends followed him to see him, and hear his oaths 
when he should learn of the accident. But when he 
reached the top of the hill, and saw, for the first 
time, the extent of. his misfortune, that his load was 
entirely gone, he folded his hands, and said, ‘I feel 
utterly unequal to the occasion.’ So may we say of 
this speech. [Laughter.] 
There are the 987 retainers. As the drunken 
Duke of Norfolk once said to a tipsy companion in 
the gutter, ‘Friend, I cannot help you up, but I 
will do better; I will lie down by your side ;’ so 
said the 987; and then he, worse than his Grace 
of Norfolk’s companion, the great man, shuffles free 
from the shackles in which he has bound them. 
Then again, the abolitionist feels that he has no words 
for the ocoasion. He leaves him at that Senate board, 
where he is cowed at the feet of the old Senator from 
Kentucky, a man who is the consistent representative 
of the institutions of the State that has elected him— 
a man who has spoken more words for liberty, as he 
understands it, and somewhat as the abolitionist un- 
derstands it, than the craven Northern Senator has 
ever let slip from his lips. {*‘Hear! hear!’} Our 
duty is this: To make it impossible in any future 
contingency that the anti-slavery sentiment of Mas- 
sachusetts shall be so represented on the floor of 
the U. S. Senate, that we cannot trust it. Boston 
stands by itself. Its great wealth and manufactures 
make men pigmies; ‘and they crouch at the feet of 
the Lawrences and the Appletons, and we give them 
up. But out in the country, further off than Palfrey’s 
district, there stand men who are not abolitionists, 
but who do not intend to be slave-hunters. 
We have stood alone, wanting the sympathies of 
the people, and alien to their wishes; but on'this point 
we can summon all the feelings of the good to our 
aid. Soon there will not be a man in the face of the 
community, daring to assert, for his reputation’s 
sake, that he would favor the return, or dare in any 
way to have a hand in the return, of fugitive slaves. 
{Prolonged cheers.] 
Let us not be contented with the half-way measure 
of jury trial. Let us not merely claim for the slave 
certain methods of examination. But let us force 
home on the consciences of our fellow-citizens, this 
resolution: that no law, however carefully guarded, 
no provisions, however scrupulous, no safeguards, 
however prudent and wisely drawn, shall ever tempt 
us to the support of a party or a law which contra- 
venes conscience, like that demanding the re- 
turn of the fugitive slave. I am glad that you 
have allowed me to use the hour you haye al- 
lotted me to-night, upon this question. It is a point 
by which we mean to be tried in this community. 
Your religious papers are not to force us off or to one 
side of the world by the cry of ‘ Blasphemy !” or get 
us into the discussion of texts and the choice of 
phrases. Your political papers are not to force us off 
on the other side into questions of territorial aggrand- 
izement. 
We have wrung from party politicians their opin- 
ions on the point of the return of fugitive slaves, and 
we intend to hold them to it. And if we cannot 
make Massachusetts shoot from her position a3 @ 
State in the Constellation of this Union, we will make 
every spot of her ground practically free; ‘for there 
shall not be a man with so little regard to the name 
he will leave to his children, as to dare to link with 
it the odious epithet of slave-hunter. [* Good !’} 
With this appeal to your sentiments, the anti-sla- 
very enterprise will be so successful as to laugh to 
scorn all former want of sympathy. Every speech in 
Congress begins and ends with praises of the Consti- 
tution. Every speech in Congress, though limited by 
the hour rule, is full as a quack doctor's advertise- 
ment of the wonderful virtues of the United States 
Constitution. And the question is, what hes created 
this great doubt? Where are the conscientious scru- 
ples, where is the purity that is upheaving this United 
States Constitution, that from Webster up to Foote 
they are all defending it? And the only answer is, 
‘ Mordecai at the king’s gate.’ This movement, which 
is so vulgar that Webster cannot name it, and which 
Stuart ‘need not tell the name’ of, because there is 
only one in the country, this it is which has brought 
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MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH ON THE com- 
PROMISE BILL. 
ly Sexate—Wrpxespay, July 17. 
Mr. Webster addressed the-Senate as follows :— 


Mr. President: It was my purpose, on Teosdsy 
of last week, to have followed the honorable mer 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Borer.) who as @ : 
dressing the Senate ov the morning of that day, pees 
what { then had and now have to say upon the sub- 
j is bi ‘ he honorable membes 
ject of this bill. But before the ! ae 
had concluded his own remarks, it wee wes wee 
here that the late Chief M:gistrate of the United 
States was so dingeroasly ill, that the Senate — 
moved to adjourn, The Senate adjourned ; and t 
sole:nn event of the ey of the Chief Magistrate 

od the next dey. 
eee various reflections which cannot but 
present themselves to the minds of men, growing 
out of that occurrence. The Chief Magistrate of a 
great republic died suddenly. Recently elected to 
the office by the spontaneous voice of his fellow- 
countrymen, possessing in @ high degree their con- 
fidence and regard, ere yet he had had a fair oppor- 
tunity to develop the principles of his civil administra- 
tion. he fell by the stroke of death. Yet, sir, nixed 
with the sad thoughts that this event suggested, and 
the melancholy feeling that spread over the whole 
country. the real lovers and adimirers of our constitu- 
tional government, in the midst of their grief and 
affliction for this loss, find something consoling and 
gratifying for their reflection. The executive head 
of a great nation had fallen suddenly: no disturbance 
a-ose ; no shock was felt ina great and free republic. 
Credit, public and private, was in no way disturbed; 
danger to the community or individuals was nowhere 
felt. The legislative authority was neither dissolved 
nor prorogued ; nor was there any farther delay in the 
exercise of the ordinary functions of every branch of 
the government than such as was necessary for the 
indulgence—the proper indulgence—of the grief 
which afflicted Congress and the country. Sir, for 
his country General Taylor did not hive long enough ; 
but there were circumstances in his death so fortunate 
for his own fame and character, so gratifying to all 
to whom he was most dear, that he may Se said to 
have died fortanately. ‘That life is long which an- 
swers life’s great end.” A gallant soldier, experien- 
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Su we admit California. My honorable friend 
from Ulinois brings in then a bill for a territorial gov- 
ernment for New Mexicoand Utah. We must open 
our eyes to the state of opinion in the two houses re- 
spectively,and endeavor to foresee what would be the 
effect of such a bill. If it be a bill containing a pro- 
hibition of slavery, we know it conld not pass this 
house, If it be a bill withont such prohibition, we 
know what difficulty it would encounter elsewhere. 
So we very little relieve ourselves from the embar- 
rassing circumstances of the condition in which we 
are,by taking up California, and acting upon it alone. 
I am therefore, sir, decidedly—decidedly in favor of 
passing the bill in the form in which it is upon your 
table. 

Bat, sir, if it be the pleasure of the Senate to vote 
for the motion which it is proposed to, make to the 
Sena e shortly, for laying this whole measure npon 
tne table, and thereby disposing of this bill, T can 
only, for one, say that if this measure 1s defeated by 
that proceeding, or any other, | hold myself not only 
inclined, but bound, to consider any measures 
which my be snggested ; bécause the case is pres- 
sing, and the circumstances of the country are ur- 
gent. When in the world have we had any foreign 
question—if I may say so—any exterior qaestion, 
that has occupied the consideration of Congress for 
seven months, and yet come to no result 2 When 
have we had a subject before us that has paralyzed 
all the operations of government, that has displaced 
all the regular proceedings of the two honses of Con- 
gress, and has \eft us at the end of seven months of 
a session without the ordinary annual appropriation 
bills 2, When have we ever had before, in the history 
of this government, such an occurrence as that ? 
What is now proposed is, to make a territorial gov- 
ernment for NewJMexicoand Utah,without restriction. 
I feel anthorised to assume, trom the circumstances 
before us, that it is in the power of gentlemen of the 
South to decide whether this territorial government 
without restriction, as provided in this bill, shall be 
established or not, I have voted against restriction 
fur the reasons which I have already given to the 
Senate, and may repeat ; but it now lies with South- 
ern gentlemen to say whether this bill, thus provid- 
ing for territorial governments without restriction 
shall pass or not; and thev will decide that ques- 
tion, doubtless, by reference to what is likely to hap- 








ced in his profession, he had achieved all that was to 
be expected of him in that line of duty. Placed at! 
the head of the government, as I have said, by the 
free voice of the people, he died in the midst of | 
domestic affections and domestic happiness. He} 
died in th: full possession of the gratitude of his 
country. He died in the consciousness of duty per- 
formed. He died here, in the midst of the councils 
of his country ; which country, through us, its organs, 
has bestowed upon him those sisnple, grand, and im- 
posing rites, such as the republic confers on the 
most distinguished of her sons. He has run the race 
destined for him by Providence, and he sleeps with 
the blessings of his countrymen. 

*Such honors Ilion to her hero paid, 

And peaceful slept the mighty Ilector’s shade.’ 

Mr. President, | proceed now to say upon the sub- 
ject before us, what it was my purpose then to have 
said. J begin by remarking, that the longer we stay 





in the midst of this agitating subject, the longer the | 
finn] disposition is put off or postponed, the greater! 
is the intensity of that anxiety which possesses my | 
breast. I wish, sir, to harmonize, so far as I can, | 
opinions. I wish to facilitate some measure of con- 

ciliation. I wish to consurnmate some proposition or | 
other that shall bring opinions together, and give the 

country repose, It is not my purpose to-day to com- | 
pare measures or contrast plans which have been 

proposed. A measure was suggested by a jate Presi- | 
dent (Mr. Polk) in his message of 1848. It was) 
substantially repeated by the late President (Mr. Tay- 

lor) in his message of 1849. Then there is before’ 
us this proposition of the Committee of Thirteen. I 
do not regard these as opposite, opposing, or, to use 
the language of the day, as antagonistical proposi- 
tions at all, To a certain extent, they all agree. 
Beyond what was proposed either by Mr. Polk or by 
the late President of the United States, this report of 
the committee, and the bill now before us, goes a 
step further. These suggestions were—and espec- 
jally that of the late President—to admit California, 
and for the present to stop there. The bill before} 
the Senate proposes to admit California, but also to) 
make a proper provision—a provision proper or not, 

as the Senate may judge—for the Territories of New 

Mexico and Utah. I confess, sir, my judgment, from 

the first, has been that it was indispensable that Con- 
gress should make some provision for these Terri- 

tories; but [ have been careless whether the things 

necessary to be done were done in one bill or in 

separate bills, except that, as a matter of expediency, 
it was and has been my opinion, from the beginning, 
that it would have been better to have proceeded, 

measure by measure. That was a matter of judgment 

upon expediency of the course. I was one of the 

Committee of Thirteen. Circumstances called me 

to my home ; and it seemed to be the general opinion 

of the committee at that time, and I thought the bet- 

ter opinion, to begin with California first, and then 

take up the other measures in their order. Upon 

further consideration, the committee—very fuairly, I 

doubt not—in the exercise of their best judgment 

and discretion, thought it better to unite these three 

things which are in this bill. Well, sir, whether 
singly or together, each and every one of these 

objects meets my approbation, and all are in my 

judgment desirable. In the first place, I think it is 

a desirable object to admit California. I do not con- 

ceal from myself, nor do [I wish to conceal from 

others, that California is before us with some degree 

of irregularity stamped upon her proceedings, She 

has not been through the previous process of terri- 

torial existence. She has formed her constitution 

without oar consent. I look upon it, sir, that Cali- 

fornia, from the extraordinary circumstances which 

have attended her birth and progress to the present 

momen , entitles herself, from the necessity of the 

case, to an exception from the ordinary rules. Who 

expected to see such a great community springing up 

in such an incredibly short time? Who expected to 

see 100,000 or 150,000 people engaged in such an 

employment, with so much activity, and enterprise, 

and commerce, drawing to theinselves the admiration 

and regard of the whole world in the period of a few 

months? Well, sir, she comes to us with a constitu- 

tion frained upon republican models,and conformable 

to the constitution of the United States; and under 

these circumstances, still admitting her application as 

premature and irregular, yet there has been nothing 

done which her admission on our part will not care. 

She will be lawfully in the Union, if we admit her 

into the Union, and therefore I have no hesitation 

upon that point. 

Then, with respect to the territories, I have been 
and [ amof opinion that we should not separate at 
the end of this seesion of Congress without making 
a suitable provision for their government. I do not 
think it safe to cllow things to stand as they are. It 
has been thonght that there may be sucha thing as 
admitting California, and stopping there. Well, it is 
not impossible, in the nature of things, that such a 
course of policy should be adopted, if it would meet 
the popular concarrence. But then I have always 
supposed, sir, that if we were now acting upon Cali- 
fornia as 2 separate measure,and should, in the pros- 
ecution of that measure, admit her into the Union, the 
inquiry would anse, What then? TIT have never enp- 
posed that the questions respecting the ‘Territories 
would thereby be put to rest, even for the present. 
I su that the very next thing to be done would 
be to take up the subject of the necessity of a gov- 
ernment for the Territories, and prosecute that sub- 
ject antil it should be in some manner terminated by 
Congress ; and that that would be a subject still 
which would occupy Congress tothe exclusion of all 
ordiniry subjects of legislation, until it was disposed 
of. Lam uot authorized to say, sir—I do not know 
the opinion of the honorable members of the Commit- 
tee on Terrixories. Here sits near me the honorable 
member from Illinois, who-is at the head of that 
Comittee, and I take st for granted that he can say 
whether I am right or not—that if we should this day 
admit California alone, he would to-morrow feel it 
"his duty to bring in « bill for she government of the 

itories, or to make some disposition of them. 

Mr. Doveuas. (in a low voice.) Does the senator 


Mr. Wesster. I should like to know the honor- 
member's purpose. 
ne ” Mr. President, if California should 


ee ee the Texas boundary 
hem in detail, if they are not 
. Tecan say soch 


ation of @ majority of that 


pen, if it does not pass. Now, sir, 1 am prepared to 


| say, that if this measure does not pass, I am ready to 


support other proper measures that can pass and will 
pass, 1 shall never consent to leave this session of 
Congress, until some provision be made for New 
Mexico. Utah is Jess important. Let her repose 
herself upon the borders of her Salt Lake another 
year, if necessary. But as to New Mexico, situated 
as she is, with a controversy on hand, as she has, 
with her more powerful neighbor, Texas, I shall nev- 
er consent to the adjournment of Congress, without 
a provision made for avoiding a collision, and the 


settlement of the point in controversy between that | 


I have the strongest ob- 


Territory ang that State. 
I stated 


jection to a premature creation of States, 
that objection at larce in the Senite some two years 
ayo. ‘Tue bringing in of small States with an equal 
representation inthe Senate with the largest States 
in the Union, and witha very small ramber of people, 
deranges and disturbs the proper balance between 
the Senate and the House of Representatives In 
Congress. It makes the Senate a kind of oligarchy. 
There may be six, or eight, or ten smal] States in the 
Southwest, having as many Senators in Congress as 
they have Representatives. This objection is found- 
ed npon the incongruity which such a case produces 
in the constitutional relation of the Senate and the 
House. It disfigures the symmetry of the govern- 
ment ; and in this respect it does not make the 
slightest possible difference, in my estimation, 
whether they are to be free States or slave States. | 


am not disposed to make a Territory, that is imma- | 


ture and not fit tecome into the Union, on account 
of want of population, a State, merely because it will 
be a free State. That does not weigh with me a 
hair. But my objection has been and is, as I have 
stated or attempted to state, that the admission of 
such States, with such small amounts of population, 
deranges the system: It makes the Senate what it 
never was intended by the Constitution tobe. Nev- 
ertheless, sir, as I favor the admission of California, 
although she presents herself before us with some 
irregularity in her course of proceedings, so there are 
em evils, in my judgment, than the admission of 
New Mexico, asa State, now, at once, or the provis- 
ion that she sha.] be admitted in a certain time here- 
after. | do not think that so great an evil as to 


leave New Mexico without a government, without | 


protection, on the very eve of probable hostility with 


Texas, so far as I can discern; and to my mind there | 


isthe highest degree of probability that there will 
arise collisions, contests, and for anght I know, blood- 
shed, if the case should so happen that the bounda- 
ries of New Mexico shall not be settled by Congress. 
Sir, I know of no question so important, connected 
with all these matters, as the settlement of the Tex. 
an boundary. That, immediately and intimately, in 
my judgment, touches the question of the duration 
of peace and quiet in this country ; and T cannot 
conceive how gentlemen,looking upon that subject in 
all its aspects,can content themselves with the idea of 
retiring from their seat here and leaving that subject 
where it is. I should be derelict to my duty if I did 
not persist to the Jast in bringing it to a decision by 
the authority of Congress. If a motion be made, 
as it has been announced to be intended to be made, 
to lay this bill on the table, and that motion prevails, 
this measure is at an end. Then there must be a re- 
sort to some other measures ; and J am disposed to 
say that, in case of the failure of this bill, I shall be 
in favor of a bill which shall provide for three things, 
viz: the admission of California with its present con- 
stitution and boundaries, the settlement of the Tex- 
an boundary, and the admsssion of New Mexicoas a 
State. Such a measure will produce a final termina- 
tion of the controversies which now agitate us, 
and relieve the country from distraction. 

Sir, this measure is opposed by the North, or some 
of the North.and by the South, or some of the South ; 
and it has the remarkable misfortune to be opposed 
by persons the most precisely opposed to each other 
in every matter concerning the subject under con- 
sideration. There are those—I do not speak, of 
course, of members of Congress, and I do not desire 
to be understooodas making any allusion whatever 
in what I may say, to members of this house or of 
the other—there are those in the country who say on 
the part of the South, that the South gives up every 
thing to the North, and we will fight it to the last; 
and there are those on the part of the North, who 
say that this bill gives up everything to the South, 
and we will fight it tothe last. And really, sirstrange 
as it may seem, this disposition to make battle upon 
this bill by people who never agreed in anything be- 
fore under the light of Heaven, has created a sort of 
fellowship and good feeling between them. One 
suys, Give me your hand, my good fellow: you mean 
to goagainst this bill to the death, because it gives 
up the rights of the South; [ mean to go against 
the bill to the death, because it gives up the rights 
ofthe North ; let usshake hands and cry out,‘ Down 
with the bill; and then unitedly raise the cry, ‘A 
day, an hour of virtuous liberty is worth a whole eter- 
nity of bondage.’ 

ow, sir, | ascribe nothing but the best and 
purcet motives to any of the gentlemen, on ei- 
ther side of this chamber, or of the other House, 
who take that view of the subject which dif- 
fers from my own. I cannot but regret, cer- 


by this or some similar measure. She gains the 
quiet of New Mexico, and she gains the settlement 
of the Texas boundary—objects all desirable. More) 
than that, sir; she gains, and the whole North gains. 
and the whole country gains,the final adjustment of by 
far the greatest part of all the slavery question. And 
when I speak of this bill in that connection, I mean, 
also to connect it with the other subjects recom- 
mended by the committee; and I say, that if the 
whole report of that committee could be carried out, 
one of the greatest of all possible benefits to be de- 
rived from the whole measure is this: that it settles, 
to an extent of far more than a majority of them all, 
the questions connected with ry age have so 
long agitated the country. And n, sir, Massa- 
chusetts, and the North, and the whole country, gain 
the restoration of this government to the ordina 
exercise of its functions. The North and the 
wilJ"see Congress replaced in its position of an ac- 
tive, beneficial, parental legislature for the whole 
country, Well, what has happened? While it is of 
the utmost importance that this restoration to the 
exercise of its ordinary fuactions by Congress should 
be accomplished, here we are, seven or :— 
from the beginning of the session, hardly able to 
keep the government alive. All is paralysis. We 
are nearly brought to a stand. We are all suspend- 
ed upon this one topic, this one idea, as if there 
were no object in government, no uses in govern- 
ment, no duties in those who administer government, 
but to settle one question. 

Well, sir, the next inquiry is, What do Massachu- 
setts and the North, the anti-slavery States, lose by 
this adjustment ? What is it they lose ? I put that 
question to every gentleman here, and to every man 
in the country. They lose the application of what 
is called the Wilmot Proviso to these Territories, 
and thet is all. There is nothing else that I sup- 
pose the whole North are net willing to do. They 
wish to get California, and quiet New Mexico; they 
wish to terminate the dispute about the Texan boun- 
dary, cost what it reasonably may. They make no 
sacrifice in all that. What they sacrifice is this: 
the application of the Wilmot Proviso to the Territo- 
ries of New Mexico and Utah. Now, what is the 
value of that Joss in any reasonable man’s estimate } 
The value of it, sir, depends upon its necessity. If 
in any man’s reasonable judgment, the necessity of 
the application of that Proviso to New Mexico is ap- 
parent, why, then, there is a value in it to those who 
| hold that the further extension of slavery is to be re- 
|sisted as a matter of principle. But if it be not 
| necessary, if the circumstances do not call for it, 
why, then, there is nothing in the Wilmot Proviso, 
j}and no sacrifice made in refusing to apply it, or de- 
clining to apply it. That is the question. 

Now, sir, allow me to say that the Wilmot Proviso 
| is no matter of principle; it isa means to an end; 
it cannot be*raised to the dignity of a principle. 
| The principle of the North I take to be, that there 
‘shall ve no further extension of slave territory. Let 
that be admitted: what then? It does not necessa- 
rily follow that in every case you must come down 
with a Wilmot. If there are other circumstances 
| that are imperative and conclusive, and such as in- 
fluence and control the judgment of reasonable 
men, rendering it necessary for the establishment of 
that principle to apply a measure which is obnoxious 
and disagreeable to uthers, and received by them as 
derogatory to their equality as members of the 
| Union, then, I say, it is neither high, nor patriotic, 
| nor just to apply it. 

My honorable colleague admitted, the other day, 
| with great propriety and frankness, that if it could 
| be made certain, or if it were certain, that natural 
| causes necessarily excluded slavery from New Mex- 
| ico, then the restriction ought not to be inserted in 
ithe bill. Now, by certainty | suppose my colleague | 
meant not mathematical certainty: I suppose he 
meant that high probability, that moral certainty. 
which governs men in all the concerns of life. Our 
duties to society, our objects in society, are all meas- 
| ured by that high probability, which is somewhat short 
‘of that mathematical certainty, but which we are 

bonnd te act upon in every concern of daily life, 
‘either in a public or in a private capacity. Now, the 
| question, therefore,—l address myself to gentlemen 
of the North,—is this: Is the probability of the exclu- 
' sion of slavery from New Mexico so high, and strong, 
| and conclusive, as that we should act upon it as we 
| net on the same degree of probability, applied to 
| other questions, in civil, moral, and social relations 
of life? I shall not recur to what#l have said on this 
subject; for I suppose my friend from Pennsylva- 
nia, [Mr. Cooper,] and my friend from Connecticut, 
Mr. Smith,] who discussed this matter latterly, have 
| left it proved, and as much demonstrated as any 
| problem of a moral and political character can be 
| demonstrated, that it is trae that New Mexico is not 
a country in which slavery exists, or in which it ever 
can be introduced. If that be not so upon previous 
evidence, and if now any thing further need be 
added, we have before us to-day an authentic ex- 
pression of the inhabitants of that country them- 
selves, who, it is agreed on all hands, have the ulti- 
mate right of decision on a subject that concerns 
themselves alone. 

Well, then, what is it that is yielded by the North 
but a mere abstraction—a naked possibility upon 
which no man wouldact? No man would venturea 
farthing now for a great inheritance to be bestowed 
upon him when slavery should be established in New 
Mexico. Now that there is an authentic declaration 
upon the subject by the people of New Mexico them- 
selves, what is there that should lead us to hesitate 
in settling this matter? Why should we proceed 
upon the ground of an abstract notion of adhering to 
the Wilmot Proviso ? And I mnst be permitted to 
say that, as applied to this case, it is all an abstrac- 
tion. I do not mean to say that the injunction a- 
gainst slavery in the ordinance of 1787 was a mere 
abstraction. On the contrary, it had its uses; bat I 
say the application of that rule to this case isa mere 
abstraction, and nothing else. It does not affect the 
state of things in the slightest degree, present or fu- 
ture. Everything is to be now and remain hereafter, 
with or without that restriction, just as it would the 
other way. It is therefore, in my judgment, clearly 
an abstraction. 

Lam sorry, sir, very sorrv, that my friend from 
Connecticut, [Mr. Surra,) who has studied this case 
a greatdeal more than I have—studied it while he 
was a member of the other Honse—and has demon- 
strated, beyond the power of any conscient ous man’s 
denial, that there can be no slavery in the Territo- 
ries about which we are speaking—that the South is 
mistaken in supposing that it was possible to. derive 
any benefit from it, and that the North is mistaken in 
supposing that that which they desire to prohibit will 
ever want any prohibition there—I am sorry to see 
that my very able friend, having demonstrated the 
case, did not carry ont hisown demonstration. Af- 
terall, the expression of his purpose to vote against 
this bill followed one of the clerest and strongest dem- 
onstrations in its favor that I ever heard from the mouth 
of man. Waat is the reason of his opposition ? Why, 
the gentleman said he was instructed by his legisla- 
ture to oppose it : and, on the whole, he did not feel 
it to be lus daty to cepart from those ipstractions. 

It has become, sir, an object of conside ale imn- 
portance in the history of this government to inquire 
how far instructions, given ex parte and under one 
state of circumstances, are to govern those who are 
to act under another state of circumstances, and not 
apon an ex parle hearing, but upon a hearing of the 
whole matter. The proposition, that a member of 
this government, in giving a vote to bind al] the coun- 
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tainly, that gentlemen who sit around me—and 


try, is to take as his instructions the will of a small 


especially my honorable colleague, and my friends part of the country, whether in his own State or out 
from Massachusetts in the other House—are obliged, | of it, is a proposition that is above or below all argu- 
by their conscientious sense of duty, to oppose | ment. Where men are sworn to act conscientiously 


measure which T feel bound by my conscience to 
support. They are just as high-minded, as patriotic, 
as pure, and every way as well-intentioned as I am; 
and, sir, if it was put to a vote, and the thing were 
to be decided by a majority, [ must confess my 


friends from Massachusetts could oat-vote me. But | Peteeption, without argument, decides it. 


for the good of the whole, according to their judg- 
ments and opinions, if the proposition is asserted, that 
they are nevertheless bound to take the individual 
opinion of a few, and be exclusively bound by thei, 
there is no room for argument: every tnan’s moraj 
I know, 


still my own opinions are not changed—not in the | Sif that, in a popular government like ours, instruc- 


least degree changed. [ feel that every interest of 
the State, one of w atives I am here, 
as well as every great interest of the whole couutry, 
requires that this measure, or some equivalent meas- 
ure, as healing, composing and conciliatory as this, 
should be adopted by Congress before its adjourn- 
ment. That is my object, and I shall steadily pur- 
sue it. 

Let us examine this. If [ may analyze the matter 
alittle both in regard tothe North and the South. 
Massachusetts, being a Northern State, may be taken 
as an example, or a le, of Northern interests. 
What does she gain? ; 
If this bill passes, M 


to all the North. She gai 
the quieting of the New Mexican 
perigee tee sey 


' tions of this sort will be given and pledges 
It is in the nature of the case that political men in 
this country love the people ; they love popular ap- 
plause and promotion, and they are willing to, make 
jses; and, as in other sorts of love, when the 
blood barns, the soul prodigally gives the tongue 
vows. It is the case especially in some States, in 
which, in electioneering contests, instructions Become 
little constitations, which men vow to support, These 
instructions are often given under circumstances 
very remote from 2 fsa when the duty 
| comes to be performed ; am sorry to say, 
are often given on collateral considerations. i 
or where, how remotely, or how lately ; 
much inclined to that we shou 
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sentiment with us—is differently received by others. 
ee See and habits of t , itis 
not only ble, but incumbent upon a mem ' 
to follow the instructions given own 


y millions 
of people. vie 
taken of this subject, and as 
might refer to what happe 


in Paris, but more probably shortly after his return. 
A gentleman, who was a candidate for the 

of Deputies in France, promised his constituents, tha 
on a certain measure, expected to come before the 
Chamber, he would yote as they i : 
required him to vote so and so, and he said he would 
do it. Well, sir, he was chosen; and when he came 
to the Chamber to take his oath of office, he was told, 
Not so faust! Objection was made. said he 


did not come there as a fair man; he did not come), 


there as an impartial man, to judge of the greet in- 
terests of the whole country upon the great ques- 
tions that were to come before the Chamber. It was 
objected that he was pledged and trammelied, that 
he had given up his conscience and promised his vote, 
and that he did not stand on an equality, th 
with other members of that assembly who came un- 
pledged and untrammelled, and bound to exercise 
their judgments. In short, they rejected him; and 
whoever wishes to see the most beautiful disquisition 
upon political morais, and the duty of those who re- 
present the people, that I know of since the time of 
Mr. Burke’s speech at Bristol, can be gratified by 
reading Monsieur Guizot’s speech on that occasion. 
The member, at any rate, came under pledges wade 
to a few to give his yote for them, although it might 
be against the many, and they held him not to bea 
worthy representative of France, to act on the ques- 
tions which concerned the interests of the whole 
kingdom. For my part, sir, 1 know how easily we 
glide into this habit of following instructions. I 
know that members of Congress want to act con- 
scientiously always, I believe they wish themselves 
free from these trammels. In short, sir, I have some- 
times thought, when considering upon this — of 
the Wilmot Proviso, that Congress needs a Wilmot, 
and needs it much more than the snow-capped moun- 
tains of New Mexico, or the salt plains of Utah, I 
have thought that, if the genius of American liberty, 
or some angel from a higher sphere, could fly over 
this country with a scroll bearing words, and with 
power to give effect to those words, and those words 
should be: ‘ Be it ordained, that neither in the Senate 
nor in the House of Representatives in Congress as- 
sembled shall there be slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude, except for crime,’ it would be a glorious crown- 
ing honor and felicity to the constitution of the 
United States. (Langhter.] O! thou spirit of Nathan 
Dane! How couldst thou take so much pains to set 
men’s limbs and motions free in the Territories, and 
never deign to add even a proviso in favor of the free- 
dom of opinions and conscience in the halls of Con- 
gress? [Laughter.] 

Sir, I am of opinion that every public consideration 
connected with the interests of the State, one of 
whose representatives, and the most humble of them, 
I am, shows the absolute necessity of settling this 
question at once, upon fair and reasonable terms— 
the necessity of judging subjects according to their 
real merit and importance ; and that we should not 
be carried away by fancies of gorgons, hydras, and 
chimeras dire, to ascertain what is substantially val- 
uable, important, and essential under the administra- 
tion of the government. Massachusetts, one of the 
smallest states of the Union, circumscribed within the 
linits of 8000 square miles, of very barren, rocky, 
and sterile territory, possesses within its limits at this 
moment a million of people. With the same ratio of 
population, New York would contain nearly 6000,- 
000 of people, and Virginia more than 70060,000. 
What are the occupations and pursuits of such a pop- 
ulation on so small a territory 2? A very small por- 
tion of them live by the tillage of the land. They 
are engaged exactly in those pursuits which fall un- 
der the control, protection, and regulation of the laws 
of this government. These porsuits are, commerce, 
navigation, the fisheries and manufactures; every 
one of which is under the influence of the laws of 
this government every day. And on none of these 
subjects does Congress ever pass a law that does not 
materially affect the happiness, industry and prosper- 
ity of Massachusetts—yes, and of Rhode Island too, 
(looking at the Rhode Island Senators.) Is it not, 
then, of great importance to all of these interests 
that the government should be carried on regularly ? 
—that it shou'd have the power of action, of motion, 
of legislation? Is it not the greatest. calamity that 
it should be all paralyzed, hung up, dependent on one 
idea, as if there was no object in government, no use 
in government, no devirable protection from govern- 
ment, and no desirable legislation by government, 
except what relates to the single topic of slavery ? 

I cannot conceive that these great interests would 
be readily surrendered by the business men of the 
country, the laboring community of the Northern 
States, to abstractions,to naked possibilities that evils 
may ensue if particular measures are not passed, 
Men must live; to livethey must work. And how is 
this to be done, if in this way all business of so- 
ciety is stopped, and every thing is placed in a state 
of stagnation, and no man knows when to expect 
the hour of his redemption to draw nigh? Depend 
upon it, the people of the North wish to see an end 
put to this state of things ; they desire to see a meas- 
ure of conciliation pass, and see harmony restor- 
ed, and to be in the enjoyment of a good govern- 
ment, under the protection and action of good laws, 
and that their uninterrupted labors may be profitably 
resumed ; that their daily employment may return; 
that their daily means of subsistence and educa- 
tion for themselves and their families may return. 
There has not been, in my acquaintance with the peo- 
ple of this country, a moment in which so much 
alarm has been felt, so much sinking of the heart 
felt at the state of public affairs in a time of peace, 
as is now experienced. J leave it to others to judge 
for themselves, who may better know public opin- 
ion; but, for my part, I believe it is the conviction 
of five-sixths of the whole North, that questions such 
as have occupied us here, should not be allowed 
any longer to embarrass the government, and de- 
feat the just hopes of those who support the gov- 
ernment, and expect to live under its protection. 

I have alluded to the argument of my friend from 
Connecticut, because it is the ablest argument on this 
subject that [ have ever read; and I have ailaded to 
his intimated vote as illustrating what [ consider the 
evil of instructing men, before a case arises, as to 
what shall be their course upon the subject. The 
honorable member from Connecticut is as independent 
as any other man, and of course will not understand 
me to mean anything personal in what I have said. 
I take his case merely as an illustration of the im- 
propriety of instructions. Why should a man of his 
strength of intellect, and while acting for the whole 
country, be controlled in his judgment by instructions 
given by others, with little knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances, and no view of the whole case ? 

I have now, Mr. President, said what I think the 
North can gain, and what they will lose. Now let 
us inquire how it is with the South. In the first 
piace, I think that the South, if ail these measures 
pass, will gain an acceptable and satisfactory mode 
fox the reclamation of fugitive slaves. As to the 
territorial acquisitions, | am bound in candor to say, 
taking Maryland for an example, for instance, that 
Maryland will gain just what Massachusetts loses, 
and that is nothing at all; because I have not the 
slightest idea that, by any thing that we could doon 
the face of the earth, any provision conld be made 
by which the territory of New Mexico and Utah 
could be made susceptible of slave labor, and so 
useful to the South. Now, let me say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with great respect and kindness, that | wish 
Southern gentlemen should consider this matter 
calmly and deliberately. There are none in this 
chamber, certainly, who desire the dissolution of 
this Union, nur in the other House of Congress. But 
all the world out of doors is not as wise and patri- 
otic as all the world within these walle; and I am 
quite aware that there are those who raise the loud- 
est clamor against the Wilmot Proviso, and other re- 
‘strictions upon slavery, that would be exceedingly 
gratified, nevertheless, to have that restriction 1m- 

I believe there are those stretched all along 
rom here to the Guif of Mexico, who would say — 
‘Let them put on further restrictions ; let them push 


‘the South further, and then we shall know what we |: 


have to do.’ But, again, those Southern States gain 
what they think important and gratifying; that is, 
‘exemption from a i 
themselves placed where they wish to 
as far as the t ies are. 

from what 


placed, 


inequality, Hg 


j another, founded, not on the con- 

| or South generally, but on the con- 

ar per or associations — part 

, 3 charges are made by one 
against the other, yor these are retaliated by those 
who are the objects of them. Accusations made by 
individnals in the North are charged by the South 
upon the whole North indiscriminately. Oo the 
other hand, extravagant individuals at the South ut- 


tile | ter objectionable sentimenis; and it is bruited.all 


over the Northas Southern sentiment, and therefore 
the South is denounced. In this way, sentiments 
; pr ene anaes of the North, re 
no man er sense a are sprea 
‘in the South; and the whole Nasth to these charged 


They | as abolitionists, or being tinctured with abolitionism. 


Now, one side is just as fair as the other, It is a 
prejudice of w both sides must rid themselves. 
if ever mean to come together as b en, en- 
joying one scales 9 destiny, and expecting the 


The Nashville address has been alluded to, and it 
has been charged upon the whole South as a sylla- 
bus or homily of Southern sentiment. Nowy I do 
not believe a word of this. Far be it from me to 
impute to the South generally the sentiments of the 


erefore,| Nashville Convention. That address is a studied, 


disnnion argument. It proceeds upon the ground 
that there must be a separation of the States, first, 
because the North acts so injuriously to the South 
that the South must secede; and, secondly, 
even if it were not so, and a better sense of duty 
should return to the North, still, such is the diversi- 
ty of interest, that they cannot be kept together. 
Mr. Barnwe t, (interposing.) Will the honorable 
senator refer to that portion of the address which con- 
tains the sentiinent which -he declares expresses. the 
desire for disunion in any event whatever; for that I 
understand is the charge against the addresag 


Mr. Wenster. What I understand about this ad- 
dress is this: I say, the argument of the ad.lress is, 
that the States carnot be kept together; because, first, 
the general disposition of the North is to invade the 
rights of the South—stating this in gencral language 
merely; and then, secondly, even if that were not so, 
and the North should get a better temper in that re- 
spect, still no permanent peace could be expected, 
and no union long established, on account of the di- 
versity of interests between the different portions of 
the Union. There is, according to the address, but 
one condition on which people can live together un- 
der the same government; and that is, where inter- 
ests are entirely identical. An identity of interests is 
the only security of good government. 

Mr. Barnwe.i. With regard to the first part, the 
honorable Senator is correct—and I have no doubt at 
all that is the character of the address—that, unless 
a great change be produced in the temper of the 
Northern people, and the treatment which they give 
to us on account .of our institutions, no permanent 
union between us could exist. With regard to the 
latter part, I contend that the address contains no 
such sentiment. It states distinctly that, in the po- 
sition which the different portions of the Union oc- 
cupy with regard to each other, with the want of that 
identity of interest between them, it is absolutely es- 
sential to the South that its sectional interests should 
be independent of the control of the North. 


Mr. Wenster. And what does that mean but 
separation >—for God's sake ! 


Mr. Barnnwett. Not at all. It means what I have 
alleged, that the North has no right to interfere with 
the institution of slavery. If that interference is stop- 
ped, we do not contend that there is any necessity 
for a dissolution of the Union. But if it is persisted 
in, then the opinion of the address is, that the Union 
cannot be made to endure. 


Mr. Wesster. It is hardly worth while, as the 
paper is not before us, for the honorable member 
from South Carolina and myself to enter into a diseus- 
sion about this address. If I understand its argu- 
ment, it is as I expressed it, that even if the North 
were better behaved, there is a want of identity of 
interests between the North and the South which 
must soon break up the Union. As far as regards the 
other remark, that the North must abstain from any 
interference with the peculiar institutions of the 
South, why, every sensible man of the North thinks 
exuctly so. 2 know that the sensible men of the 
North are of ‘opinion, that the institution of slavery 
as it exists in the States was intended originally to be, 
has ever been, and now justly is, entirely out of the 
scope and reach of the legislation of this government. 

But I was saying that I can and shall not impute 
this disloyal sentiment to the South generally. Why, 
who do [ sit among? With whom have [ been asso- 
ciated here for thirty years? With good Union men 
from the South. And in this chamber, and in late 
years, have there not been men from the South that 
resisted every thing that threatened danger to the 
Union? Have there not been men here that, with 
some risk of losing favor with their own people at 
home, have resisted the Mexican war, the acquisition 
of territory by arms ?—nay, men who played the last 
stake, ‘and resisted the ratification of the treaty after 
the conquest was. made, by which these Territories 
were brought under the control of this government? 
Sir, with these recollections, which do honor to the 
character of these gentlemen, and with these acts, 
which attest the entire loyalty of the great body of the 
South to the Union, I shall indulge in no general 
complaint against them ; nor, so far as it comes with- 
in the power of my rebuke, will I tolerate it. They 
have the same interests, descend trom the same revo- 
lutionary blood, and believe the glory of the country 
to be as much theirs as ours; and I verily believe 
they desire to secure as perpetual an attachment to the 
North as the most intelligent men of the North do to 
perpetuate such an attachment with the South. I 
believe that the great masses of the people, both 
North and South, aside from the influence of agita- 
tion, are for the Union, and for the government; and 
God grant that they may remain so, and prevent ev- 
ery thing which may overturn either the one or the 
y ney [Applause, instantly checkec by the Presi- 

ent. 

I . sorry to hear, because I thought it was un- 
just, that all the folly and madness of the recent ex- 
pedition to Cuba was chargeable upon the South 
generally. The South had nothing more to do with 
it than Massachusetts, or the city of Boston, or the 
city of New York. It is unjust, in my judgment, to 
say that such a violation of law was perpetrated by 
the South, or found more apology or justification in 
the general Southern mind than it found in New York 
or in Massachusetts. 


Mr. Butvsr, (in his seat.) Not a bit more. 


Mr. Wesster. Now, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut told the truth the other day, and I am obliged to 
him for telling the truth. [Laughter.] Ido not mean 
that it ix unusual for him, [renewed laughter,] but I 
mean that it is a great deal more unusual in the 
course of this debate to hear the real truth spoken. 
But he told us the truth with respect to these acqui- 
sitions: that it was not the North or the South that 
were the real authors of that conquest, but that it was 
the party that supported Mr. Polk for the Presidency, 
and that supported his measures while in the Presi- 
dency. The South, undoubtedly, as the party in fa- 
vor of the administration, took the lead; and that part 
of the North that upheld the administration followed, 
not as little Inlus followed in the footste s of his fa- 
ther—‘ non passibus equis’—but with the same stride 
as its leaders. And therefore I was glad that my 
honorable friend from Co ticut, instead of giving 
us a normal stereotyped speech against the | ahlerg 
told the truth of the transaction. 

There are other topics, which I pass over. I said 
something formerly about the imprisonment of the 
black citizens of the North who go South, engaged in 
navigation, and are there arrested. That is a serious 
business, and we see that England has complained of 
it. ] think that it is an evil that ought to be re- 
dressed ; for 1 never could see any necessity for it, 
and am fully persuaded that other means can be ta- 
ken to relieve the South from alarm without commit- 
ting an outrage upon those who at home are consid- 
ered as American citizens. At the same time, I am 
bound to say, that 1 know nothing in the world to 
prevert any tree citizens of Massachusetts, imprison: 
ed under the Jaws of South Carolina, from trying the 
constitutionality of that law—of applying at once to 
any Judge of the. United States tor a writ of habeas 

» Ido not think, therelore, that there was any 
great necessity for making it a matt r of public em- 
bassy. I think that was rather calculated to inflame 
feeling than otherwise. ~ But I must say, as | have 
said heretofore, that the gentleman who went from 
Massachusetts was one of the most ble men 
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Mr. Wepster. I will State how that w, 
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no man, onder the Constitution ana 1, 
sent back from Massachusetts into slavery, jn \1: 
eration. I have Stated before, and I gig Im this Gey 
cases of violent seizure or kidvapping _ now, 
and they may occur, in any State in the U. Occaned, 
any provisions of law, Hon, Under 
ow, sir, this 
trition on the pu 


t there has 


and laws of the Cini 


y the IMeessan st 
MOHION Societies, shay 
ectures, ha: oa 
Very 
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ters and lecturers. Tha; 
dice. 
= Sirythe principle of the restitation of 
is not objectionable, unless the Const} 
tionable. If the Constitution is yio}y 
the principle is right, and the law p 
ing. it into effect is right. If that Re so 
no abuse of the right under any law e 
any other law, then what is there to 
Say, sir, that not only has th 
so far as I can learn, of the reclam 
his ecm which ended in taking 
in this generation, but I wi ’ 
been able to go back in my nae ; ts ®S T have 
been able to hear and learn in all thatrecge ttre 
te no case of false claim. W gi 
England of a single case of fulse cla; ; 
been set up to un alinada flagitive fron” having oe 
may possibly have happened, but I have nevat 2 
nor heard of it, although I have made ‘iu it 
nor do I believe there is the slightest } sec Mquiry ; 
all the community are alive to the sibleer OF iimfor 
ally at this time. There is no danger of a a IN re 
lation being perpetrated. Before | pass ral —_ vio. 
ject, sir, I will say, that what seems cutmandin me 
this: that this principle of restitution vee 
isted in the country for more than two hands 
without complaint—sometimes as a subject - 
ment between the Northern colonies 
sometimes as a matter of comity—s 
after the length of time I have mentioned, be 
subject of excitement. I happen to have dhe e - 
letter from Gov. Berkeley, the governor of Vin hee 
Gov. Endicott, of Massachusetts, Written jn F 
1644—nore than two hundred years ago—in wit fg 
says that a certain gentleman (naming him) hed S 
some servants, whom he supposes have ran away re 
ing their names, into the jurisdiction of Massachy 
—and the Senator from Kentucky (Mr, Clay) y a. 
pleased to learn that it contains a precedent re . 
considers to be the proper course of proceeding ren i 
cases :—he states that this gentleman has ma; 
pear in court that they are his slaves, and have ry 
away. He goes on to say, * We expect you to ns a 
kind offices for the restoration to their master of dis 
fugitives, as we constantly exercise the same offices in 
restoring runaways to you.’ At that day, I do pot 
suppose there were a great many slaves in Massack 
setts, but there was an extensive system of apprentice 
ship, and hundreds of persons were bound epgieatien 
in Massachusetts, some of whom would run away The 
were as likely to run away to Virginia as any aon 
else ; and in such cases, they were returned, upon de 
mand, to their masters. So true is that, that it was 
found necessary, in the early laws of Massachnsetis, 9 
make provision for the eeizure and return of runaway 
apprentices. In all the revisions of our laws, this pra- 
vision remains; and here it is in the revised statutes 
now before me. It provides that runaway apprentices 
shall be secured upon the application of their masters, 
or any one on their behalf, and put into jail until they 
can be sent for by their masters ; and there is no trial 
by jury in their case, either. I say, therefore, that the 
exaggerated statement of the danger and mischiet aris- 
ing from this right of reclaiming slaves is a prejudice 
produced by the causes I huve stated, and one which 
ought not longer to haunt and terrify the public mind. 

With great respect, I wili also state, that I think it 
is a prejudice to insist with so much strength upon 
the application of the Wilmot Proviso to these Terri- 
tories of New Mexico und Utah, because of its appa 
rent inapplicability, and in the want of all reasonable 
necessity for making that application in the manner 
proposed, since it is offensive and affronting to gen. 
tlemen from Southern States. 

Another prejudice against the South is jnst exact. 
ly that which exists in the South against the North, 
and consists in imputing to a whole portion of the 
country the extravagances of individuals. 

Sir, I dwell no Jonger upon these subjects, into 
which I was led rather incidentally by a remark of 
my own, as I have said, in Boston. 

But I return for a few moments, to make some ad- 
ditional observations upon the general question. [ 
will say, however, before I depart from this part of 
the case, that the State in whose representation I 
bear a part is a Union State, thoroughly and emphat- 
ically; that she is attached to the Union and the 
Constitution by insepurable ties; that she connects 
all her own history from colonial times, her struggle 
for independence, her efforts for the establishment of 
this government, and all the benefits and blessings 
which she has enjoyed under it, as one great attre- 
tive whole, to which her affections are constantly and 
powerfully drawn. All these make up 4 history in 
which she has taken a part, and the whole of whieh 
she enjoys as a most precious inheritance. Shei 4 
State for the Union; she will be for the Union. It 
is the law of her destiny: it is the law of her situs 
tion: itis a law imposed upon her by the recoliet- 
tion of the.past, and by every interest of hers for the 
present, and hy every hope of hers for the future. 

Mr. President, it has always seemed to me to bes 
grateful reflection, that, however short and transient 
may be the lives of individuals, States may be pe 
manent. The great corporations that embrace it 
government of mankind, protect their liberties 
secure their happiness, may have something of pty 
tuity, and, as 1 might say, of immort.ity. For my 
part, sir, I often gratify myself by contempaing 
what in the future will be the condition of that gent 
rous Siate which has done me the-honor to keep ™ 
in the councils of the country for so many yeu ‘ 
see nothing about her in prospect less than that = 
encircles her now, I feel that when I, and sll thow 
that now hear me, shall have gone to our last home, 
and afterwards, when mould may have gathered vp 
our memories, as it will have done upen our tons 
that State, so early to take her part in the acre 
test of the revolution, will stand, as she has and ‘he 
as a column near that Capitol which perpetuates © 
memory of the first great battle of the revolulion. n- 
believe, sir, that if commotion shal) shake the cou 
try, there will be one rock for evgt, 8 solid a I 

nite of her hills, for the Union to repose Po. 

lieve that if disasters arise, bringing clouds 
shall ob i 
there will be on . 
amid the darkness of that night ; and I believe ‘i 
if in the remotest ages—I trusj they will be inlet 7 
remote—an occasion shall oceyr when the sterue 
ties of patriotism are demandéd and to be — il 
Massachusetts will imitate her own examples © 
that, as at the breaking outjof the Revolution, 
was the first. to offer the outpouring of all agin 
and all her treasure in the sttuggle for liberty, otis 
will be hereafter ready, whn the emergency on 3 
to repeat and renew that offir with chee many 
as many warm hearts, and athousan 
strong hands. ee t last to the 
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; For the Liberator. 
SLAVERY INTOLERANCE. 


BY GEO. F. CHEVER. 


‘I regretted to see the Southern Democrats leave 
the Chamber almost in a bedy, when Senator Seward 
commenced speaking, while the Whig side of the 

ashington 


Chamber was full.’— Washs Qprrespondence of the 


Baliimore Patriot. 

Ay! take your haughty selves away— 
Ye hate the truth—the light— 

Ye owe allegiance to the sway 
Of Might, that maketh Right. 

What is the freedom of your land? 
What rights to serve, or save ? 

Two blasted figures on it stand— ~ 
The Tyrant and the Slave. 


Your pride of power is neither broad 
Nor deep—for ‘tis a despot’s throne ; 

With every force and fear and fraud, 
Three millions flesh and bone, 

To lift its groaning, cracking weight, 
Already nodding to its fall— 

Beneath are curses, tears and hate, 
And God is over all, 

Be warncd—be wise—that pride of power 
Grasps not the rock—it cannot last ; 

The blasts, the floods of but an hour 
May sweep it to the sea-like Past; 

Your system ’s doomed of God and man, 
No hope hath in it lot or part, 

Banished from Reason’s future plan, 
And scouted by the human heart. 


A Will, born of man’s suffering soul, 

Leagued with the Light and Truth of God, 
Powers which earth cannot control, 

Are in their living strength abroad ; 
These, and the Spirit of His Son, 

Who brought us freedom from above, 
Rest not till every soul be won 

To Life, to Liberty, to Love. 


Ye war not with the powers of men, 
By scorn, and tyranny, and pride, 
For Station, Mammon, Mind have been 
Stricken, when gathered on your side— 
But with the living God; His light, 
His truth, by which alone we're free— 
His love, whose Power alone is Might— 
His Law, our only Liberty. 


Ye are our brothers still, If we 

Can aid in peace, with mind, heart, hand, 
To lift your curse of slavery 

From off your serfs, your souls, your land, 
We pledge that aid. But heed the light, 

The truths of God; the day is near 
When he who hates the way of right 

Shall fice, to die in fiery fear. 

—— 
From the National A. 8. Standard, 
THE NORTHERN SANCHO PANZA AND 
VICARIOUS CORE 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


If any age or any zone 

Hath zeal for Christian doctrine, shown, 
Zeal proved by deeds, not word of ‘mouth, 
Sure the North shows it toward the South. 
Ere from one cheek the smart hath burned, 
The other to the palm is turned; 

Soon as the ceat is asked for, lo! 

The cloak must from our shoulders go ; 
And now they bid us, for our sins, 

To Compromise—what's left? our skins. 
Our cheeks, our cloaks, our skins, suppose 
They should be some one’s else, who knows ? 
Well, well, we're not our brother's keeper, 
And such self-sacrifice is cheaper. 


‘Brethren,’ says Sancho, meekly, ‘this is 
The price we pay for prejudices ; 

Some views prevailed in Pagan times 
Which our more light convert to crimes; 
The stranger found the ancient roof 
’Gainst every harm a shield of proof, 
And even a foe, become a guest, 

Was sure of shelter, food and rest; 

But, my gcod friends, this heathen virtue 
In its pure form would surely hurt you, 
Though, watered well with compromise, 
The stomach finds it very nice. 

Christ came, as Paul’s Epistles state, 

The Ethnic law to abrogate, 

Which means—-that is—in short, the fact is, 
Virtue is good in all but practice, 

And we have all of us gone wrong, 

I almost blush to say how long. 

We must obey God's laws, no doubt, 

As fast as we can find them out; 

That truth is marked by every steeple— 
But if we are God's chosen people ; 

If Cuffee here is just the ram 

Jehovah sent to Abraham 

In Isaac’s stead, by whom is meant 

Our party and our ten per cent. ? 


‘ When the wise men of Gotham found 
Their town-house leaked, they looked around, 
Some lasting remedy to find, 

Such as would suit the Gotham mind. 
After ten years of speeches, lectures, 
Specifications, doubts, conjectures, 
And quarreliings among electors, 

A very wise and reverend man 
Proposed, as all agreed, the plan — 

A roof that won't keep out the weather 
Had dest be torn down altogether ; 

When we've no roof, ‘tis very plain 
There'd be no leak to let in rain. 


*So we have tried our small concessions, 
And given the lie to our professions ; 
Yet, 8, ite of all our strength and skill, 
The South is discontented still. 
Now let us no more play the dunce, 
But fairly give up al) at once, 
And fitting penance do, what’s more, 
For not inventing it before; 
My private feelings I surrender, 

+ Although my flesh, like yours, is tender; 
Let all the people, far and near, 
The thong across my shoulders hear !’ 


O, generous Sancho, cut and thrash! 
The cork-tree will not hurt the lash; 
Lay on and spare not, soundly thwack ! 
Remember that the bark is black; 
Keep up the sacrifice, "tis brave, 
When no one feels it but the slave; 
Till. doom's-day give up all to others, 
When all you give up is—your brother's. 
——— 
‘NO.’ 
BY ELIZA COOK. 
Few have learnt to speak this word 
When it should be spoken; 
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Selections. 


JUDGE JAY'S REPLY TO MOSES STUART. 


—— 


Reply to Remarks. of Rev. Moses Stuart, late a Pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary at Andover, on 
Hon. John Jay, and an Examination of his Serip- 
tural Exegesis, contained in his recent Pamphlet 
entitled, ‘Conscience and the Constitution: By 
William Jay. 

Rev. Sim: 

In your late work, ‘ConscrENCE AND THE Con- 
STITUTION,’ you haye, by a coarse and clumsy device, 
attempted to rebuke me in the name of my honored 
parent. The character of your assault upon me Js 
intended to convey the impression, without the re- 
sponsibility of a direct assertion, that were John Jay 
now alive, he would concur with you in sustaining 
the course of Mr. Webster, and in —* the 
doctrine of the sinfulness of human bondage. 1 owe 
it to his memory, to save it from such a stigma. 

You refrain from quoting the ‘ declarations,’ by 
which, as you assert, 1 ‘degrade and vilify’ my own 
parent, and ‘ hold him ”P to contempt.’ The justice 
which you deny me, I accord to you, and give the 
language en which I intend to comment :— 


‘I could not help thinking more particularly on 
one great and good man, who took an active part in 
all the formative process of our General Government, 
and by his skill and wisdom saved our new settle- 
ments from the horrors of Indian aggression. Every 
one will, of course, know that I speak of the illustri- 
ous Joun Jay. What if his portrait had been hang- 
ing in the hall where the Anti-Slavery Society re- 
cently met, under the presiding auspices of his de- 
scendant? Would it not have brought to every mind 
the recollection of what the Earl of Chatham said, 
when addressing a descendant (then in the House of 
Commons) of a noble ancestor, whose picture was in 
full view? His words were, “ From the tapestry 
that adorns these walls, the immortal ancestor looks 
down and frowns upon his degenerate offspring.” I 
must except, in my application of this declaration, the 
last two words. They should not be applied to such 
aman as the Hon. William Jay. But I may say: 
Would not his immortal ancestor have looked down 
with a mixture of sorrow and of frowning on a de- 
scendant who could exhort his countrymen to disre- 
gard and trample under foot the Constitution which 
his father had so signally helped to establish; and 
who cvuld pour out an unrestrained torrent of vitu- 
peration upon Mr. Webster, who has taken up the 
Constitution where Mr. Jay’s ancestor has left it, and 
stood ever since in the place of the.latter as its defender 
andexpounder? How would that agitated and frown- 
ing face moreover have gathered blackness, when the 
presiding officer of that meeting went on to say, that 
Mr. Webster had not made his speech from any con- 
viction of sentiment, but because the cotton mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Boston demanded such 
views to be maintained, and these gentry had of course 
given it their approbation? This—all this—of such 
aman as Mr. Webster. And all this, too, of the 
Boston gentlemen who commended Mr. Webster's 
speech! ‘To one who knows them as well as I do, 
this is absolutely shocking. At all events, it is un- 
gentlemanly ; it is passionate ; and what is more than 
all, it is absolutely false. ‘To see the Hon. W. Jay pre- 
siding over such a meeting, and opening it with dec- 
larations which degrade and villify his illustrious an- 
cestor, and hold him up to contempt, forces from one 
the spontaneous exclamation—O guantum mutatus ab 
illo!’ p. 62. 

There is, sir, throughout your book, a freedom 
both of language and of censure, and a recklessness 
of consequences both to yourself and others, that 
bespeak at least great frankness. It is therefore 
singular, that in the above passage you should shrink 
from applying to me the epithet of ‘degenerate 
offspring,’—an epithet I most richly merit, if what 
you say of me be true. Your disclaimer is not in 
keeping either with your language, or with your 
usual apparent sincerity. 

You thiak the portrait of John Jay, at the late 
meeting, would have reminded all of the words you 
quote from Chatham. The reason why I presided 
over the Anti-Slavery Society is, that now I am old, 
I do not depart from the way in which [ was early 
trained by parental precept and example. The first 
Anti-Slavery Society ever formed in New York, as- 
sembled in 1785, under ‘the presiding auspices’ of 
Joun Jay. The first clause of the preamble to its 
constitution contained the following affirmation ;— 





* The benevolent Creatar and Father of men having 
given to them all an equal right to life, liberty and 
property, no sovereign power on earth can justly 
ceprive them of either, but in conformity to impartal 
government, and laws to which they have expressly or 
tacitly consented.’ 


Here, you perceive, sir, there is a recognition of a 
Power above every constitution and government on 
earth. And what inference was drawn from the 
asserted gift of the ‘benevolent Creator and Father 
of men’ ?— It is THEREFORE our puTyY, both as free 
citizens and Christians, not only to regard with com- 
passion the injustice done to those among us who 
are held as slaves, but to endeavor, by lawful ways 
and means, to enable them fo share equally with us in 
that civil and religious liberty with which an indul- 
gent Providence has ft these States, and to 
which our brethren are AS MUCH ENTITLED AS OUR- 
SELVES. You now discover, sir, that your denuncia- 
tions against Abolitionists for their disregard for the 
laws of Moses, the precepts of Christ, and the teach- 
ings of the apostles, reach even the ancestor of him 
you have so ruthlessly assailed. 


On the 12th Nov., 1785, the Society ordered a 
reprint. of 2,000 copies of a certain pamphlet first 
published in 1776, and which in modern parlance 
would be described as ‘incendiary, inflammatory, 
and insurrectionary in the highest degree.’ With 
the temerity and insolence still lingering among 
Abolitionists, it wae dedicated ‘To rue HonornaBLe 
Mempers or THe Continentat Conoress.’ I 
know not whether the following extracts will most 
excite your astonishment or indignation :— 


* We naturally look to you, in behalf of more than 
half a million of persons in these colonies, who are 
under such a degree of oppression and tyranny as to 
be wholly deprived of all civil and personal liberty, 
to which they have as good a right as any of their fel- 
low-men, and are reduced to the most abject state of 
bondage and slavery, without any just cause. .... 
It is observable, that when the Swiss were engaged 
in their struggle for liberty, in which they so remark- 
ably succeeded, they entered into the following public 
resolve : ‘ No Swiss shall take away any thing by vi- 
olence from another, neither in time of war nor peace,’ 
How reasouable and important it is, that we should 
at this time heartily enter into and thoroughly exe- 
cute such a resolution? And that this implies the 
emancipation of ALL our African slaves, surely no one 
can doubt. . . . May you judge the poor of the peo- 
ple, save the children of the needy, relieve the op- 
pressed, and deliver the spoiled out.of the hands of 
the oppressor, and be the happy instruments of. pro- 
curing and establishing universal tisgxty to white 
and black, to be transmitted down to the latest pos- 
terity.’ 

On reading the tract thus dedicated, one is almost 
tempted to pronounce it a forgery by some of the 
fanatical Abolitionists of the present day, so remark- 
ably does it correspond in sentiment and expression 
with their own writings. The fullowing is like some 
of that plain ta!k which so grievously offends you :— 


* Why should the ministers of the gospel hold their 
peace, and not testify against this great and public 1n- 
rquity? How can they refuse to plead the cause of 
those oppressed poor against their cruel oppressor? 
They are commanded to lift up their voice and cry 
aloud, and show the people their stvs. Have we noi 
reason to fear many of them have Heaven 
by their silence, through fear of the masters, who 
stand ready to make war against any one who at- 
tempts to deprive them of their slaves; or because 
they themselves have slaves which they are not wil- 
ling to give up? A wuamber of churehes in New 
England have purged themselves of this iniquity, and 
determined not to tolerateslavery. If all the churches 
in these United States would come to the same meas- 
ure, and imitate the Friends, called Quakers, would 
they not act more like Christian churches than they 


now do?’ ; ' 
Abolitionists, are told, are vituperative ; but 


this is no new 
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you, then, sir, of the b of John Jay and his 
associates, who dared peg ml he pe nges Me 
as the following ?—‘If it be not a sin, an open, fla- 
grant violation of all the rules of justice and human- 
ity, to hold these slaves in bondage, it is folly to put 
ourselves to any trouble and expense to free them ; 
bot if the contrary be true—if it bea stn oF crimsox 
pre, this reformation cannot be urged wiih too.much 
zeal, nor attempted too soon, whatever difficulties 
are in the way.’ 

Abuse of ‘our Southern brethren’ is one of the 
many crimes charged you upon Abolitionists ; 
but you should pic my Oo naa hereditary. 
Here is some very old-fashioned —contesting 
the plea that slaye labor is indispensable in hot cli- 
mates, the New York Society say: 

‘There is not the least evidence of this, but much 
to the contrary. ‘The truth is, most of the whites 
which are born in the Southern States, or the West 
Indies, are not educated to labor, but great part of 
them in idleness and intemperance. The blacks are in- 
troduced to do the work, and it is thought a disgrace 
for a white person to get his living by labor. By this 
means, the whites in general are vicious, and all imbibe a 
haughty, tyrannical spirit, by holding so many slaves, 
and many of them, rather a plague than a blessing to 
all about them.’ 


Not only did the Society publish this powerful 
Anti-Slavery tract of 60 pages, but they also reprint- 
ed‘An AppRess To THE Owners or Staves IN 
tHe American Cotontes.’ I have room for only 
one extract from this Address :— 


‘You who are professors of religion, and yet the 
owners of slaves, are entreated well to consider how 
you must appear in the sight of God, and of all who 
view your conduct in a true light, while you at- 
tend your family and public devotions, and sit down 
from time to time at the table of the Lord. If your 
neighbor wrong you of a few shillings, you think 
him utterly unfit to attend that sacred ordinance with 
you: but what is this to the wrong you are doing to 
your brethren whom you are holding in slavery! 
Should a man at Algiers have a number of’your chil- 
dren his slaves, and should he by some means be 
converted, and become a professor of Christianity, 
would you not expect he would soon set your children 
at liberty?’ 

These two tracts were, by the order of the Society, 
sent to each member of Congress, together with the 
Constitution, and the names of the officers. You 
will be amazed, sir, at the audacious impudence of 
such & measure, and especially when you recollect 
that Joun Jay, under whese ‘ presiding auspices’ all 
this was done, was at the very moment holding, at 
the pleasure of Congress, the most*important and 1 
believe the most lucrative office in the Government. 
Yet strange as it may appear to you, and the present 
race of Northern politicians, he was neither removed 
from office, nor rebuked for his fanaticism and 
irreligion. 

Mr. Jay was not a nominal President. In his 
official capacity, he corresponded with an Anti-Sla- 
very Society in France, and with another in England, 
and in his letter to the latter remarked, ‘We will 
cheerfully co-operate with you in endeavoring to 
procure advocates for the same cause in other coun- 
ues,’ In this same letter he declared that it was 
undoubtedly very inconsistent with the declarations 
of the United States, ‘ on the subject of human rights, 
to permit a single slave to be found within their 
junsdiction,’ and added, ‘ We confess the justice of 
yonr strictures on that head, And all this to Eng- 
lishmen! Certainly John Jay’s patriotism was much 
ona par with that of modern Abolitionists. He con- 
tinued to occupy the chair of the Society till 1792, 
when he resigned it, on taking his seat on the bench, 
as Chief Justice of the United States. The elevation 
of an avowed Abolitionist, and the President of an 
Anti-Slavery Society, to such a station, must excite 
your astonishment. ‘To nse your words in respect to his 
son, it was ‘absolutely shocking” The reason was, 
| sir, that the servility of Northern politicians had not 
| then, as at present, conferred on the slaveholders the 
power of excluding from office under the Federal 
Government every known advocate of the rights of 
man, 

During the Revolutionary War he wrote: ‘ Till 
America comes into this measure,’ (gradual abolition,) 
‘her prayers to Heaven for liberty will be improus ; 
and at the same period, having occasion to draft a 
deed of manumission, he prefaced it with— Whereas, 
the children of men are by nature eqnally free, and 
cannot without injustice be either reduced to, or 
HELD in slavery.’ 

On the whole, sir, I flatter myself that there are 
some minds to which my father’s portrait, at the late 
meeting, would not have suggested the words, 
‘ degenerate offspring,’ when they beheld me follow- 
ing his example in presiding over an Anti-Slavery 
Society, and using strong language in reference to 
human bondage. 

You are pleased to ask in reference to myself, 
‘Would not his immortal ancestor have looked down 
with a mixture of sorrow and of frowning on a 
descendant who could exhort his countryinen to 
disregard and trample under foot the Constitution 
which his father had so signally helped to establish ? 
Your whole book bears ample testimony to the heed- 
lessness with which it was written. The extreme 
irritation caused by the obloquy you had incurred by 
unadvisedly endorsing the dubious morality of Mr. 
Webster's course, did not permit you to weigh the 
terms you employed, not to consider the justice of 
the denunciations you fulminated. The charge you 
prefer against me is founded on my printed Address ; 
yet it did not occur to you that it would be but fair 
to quote the exhortation to which you refer. Had 
you looked for it for the purpose of transferring it to 
your pages, ~~ would not have found it. I gave 
my reasons for believing the Mason and Webster 
bill of abominations a gross violation of the Constitu- 
tion, and I did exhort such of my hearers as regarded 
slavery a siu not to incur the guilt of that sin, by 
aiding in reducing a fugitive once more to bondage; 
and I contended that, in all cases, it was ofr duty to 
obey what we believed to be the commands éf God, 
in preference to the opposite commands of men. At 
the same time, I reminded my hearers that, when we 
could not conscientiously obey the Jaws of the land, 
we were bound to endure the penalties of our dis- 
obedience, without making any forcible resist- 
ance to their infliction. It is strange that a Chris- 
tian divine, who had spent forty years in the study of 
the Bible, should controvert these great principles, or 
insult me for uttering them. Had my father, sir, 
listened to my address, he would have rejoiced in the 
evidence it afforded that his efforts to bring me up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord had not 


York Society, he drafted a petition to the Legislature, 
praying for a law prohibiting the selling of slaves 
out of the State. The petition thus commenced: 
‘Your memotialists being deeply affected by the 
situation of those who, though FREE BY THE LAWS 
or Gop, are held in slavery by the laws of this State.’ 
His name was placed at the head of this petition, and 
was followed by one hundred and twenty-two more. 
Here was a declaration of one of the most offensive 
principles of the modern Abolitionists,—a principle 
which you, if I understand your book, deem impious. 
It is because I regard a fugitive free by the laws of 
God, that I cannot aid in reducing him to slavery ; 
and because | refuse to join you and Mr. Webster 
in catching ravaways, you pour upon me the vials of 
your indignant wrath, 

I feel ittle disposed, sir, to examine your argu- 
ments in behalf of slavery, since it is the strange 
peculiarity of your very queer book, that on building 
up and completing an argument, you immediately 
knock it down. Abolitionists contend that American 
slavery is sinful. You are shocked at the reproach 
they thus cast upon the volume of inspiration and its 
Divine Author. To that blessed volame vou call 
their attention, and introduce them to slaveholding 
patriarchs, You prove by arithmetical calculation 
that the Father of the Faithful owned a gang of onc 
thousand five hundred and ninety slaves. Well, did 
that justify American slavery? You answer, ‘ What 
Christ has commanded us is our rule, and not what 
the patriare hs did, who lived when the light was 
just wage They dawn.’ p. 26. So much for 
Abrahain and gang! Turning your back upon 


the patri 3, you advance to You examine 
his gpa year Y point to a statute which, 
ag you #% authorizes the of slaves 
frora the ne nations. Well, does the for- 


dis 
descendants ? 





been wholly unavailing. As President of the New|. 








with an air of most perfect confidence, to demonstrate 
the lawfulness of slavery. Christ, you tell us, took 
no special cognizance of slavery, and if it were 
malum in se, he cannot be free from ‘the imputation 


of gross duty as a 
and Peter 


con- 
science of Paul sends back the te pres without a 

obligation at all on the nd of compact.’ p. 61. 
va ees Paul’s eh had not formed a Con- 
stitution by which they mutually agreed to surrender 
fugitives. Well, does the course pursue’) by Christ 
and his apostles prove the righteousness of American 


slavery? For the third time you give a most ration- 
al and satisfactory answer: ‘It’ Exmerican slavery) 
‘js a glaring contradiction of the first and fundamen- 


tal principle, not only of the Bible, which declares 
that all are of one blood, but of our Declaration of 
Independence, which avers that all men are born 
(created) with an inherent and inalienable right to 
jife, liberty, and property. As existing among us, 
slavery has taken its worst form: it degrades men 
made in the image of their God and Redeemer into 
brute beasts, or (which makes them till lower) con- 
verts. them into mere goods and chattels. In this 
form of slavery all the sacred, social relations of life 
are destroyed. Husband and wife, parent and child, 
brother and sister, are not known in law, nor protect- 
ed nor recognized by it. In conformity with this, 
these relations are every day severed by some slave- 
dealers, without regard to the feelings of the wretch- 
ed beings who are torn asunder, and al! their parental, 
conjagal, and filial sympathies are the subject of 
scorn, if not derision. No invasion of human rights 
can be worse than this,—none more directly opposed 
to the wiil of God inscribed upon the pages of the 
Scriptures, and on the very nature of mankind.’ p. 
103. And thus you go on for about five pages, 
describing the horrors and abominations of slavery, 
and the heenticndaiins and wickedness in which it 
involves the whites. In short, the slave region is 
pretty much of a Pandemonium. There is one 
regulation which particularly excites your indigna- 
tion, but which is, however, in perfect keeping with 
the place and the system: ‘In some of the States’ 
(you might have said in almost every one) ‘ the learn- 
ing even to read is forbidden, thus contravening with 
a high hand the command of Heaven to search the 
Scriptures. In such case, obedience to a human law 
is CRIME, it is treason against the majesty of Heaven.’ 
p. 104, Really, sir, had my father, as you imagined, 
frowned upon me for maintaining the duty of dis- 
obeying a sinful law, I might have called upon you 
to plead my apology. 

And now, sir, if some poor wretch who had escap- 
ed from this bad place, where the body is tortured, 
the heart crushed, and the soul perishes for lack of 
knowledge, should be found in Massachusetts, even 
at Andover, that mount of vision, where Bibles are 
plenty, where schools are open, and where the ser- 
vants of the Lord teach the true orthodox faith, would | 
you seize him and thrust him back into the midst of | 
the pollutions, the miseries, and the spiritual dark- 
ness you have described? Certainly,—in the fullness 
of your gratitude, you have publicly thanked Mr. 
Daniel Websier for_ recalling you to your constitu- 
tional duty. It would seem that it was by him, and 
not by Saint Paul, that you have been awakened to 
the duty of catching fugitives; and now your con- 
science would not permit you to injure ‘the vested 
rights’ of Bruix, or any other trafficker in human 


iate emancipation, and blessing 


a. well iritnal }i i 
Goa hie sohearte Phileten was ihe 


only one entrusted to him. The apostle conferred 
on him ‘the honor of making him the bearer of the 
epistle to the church at Colosse. In this epistle the 
late slave is introduced to the church as *a faithful 
and beloved brother, and the church is referred to 
him for particular intelligence ting the cause 
of Christ in Rome. It is a tradition of the early 
church, that Onesimus became Bishop of Ephesus. 
Very little, sir, do you know of Abolitionists, when 
you deem it consistent with truth and decency to af- 
firm, ‘If the great apostle himself were to re-appear 
on earth, and come now inthe midst of us, (Boston,) 
and preach the doctrine contained in his Epistles, he 
would unquestionably incur the danger of bein 
mobbed. p. 54. I think far more likely he woul 
suffer the pains and penalties of the Webster and Ma- 
son bil! for harboring fugitive slaves. When you shall 

ive satisfactory assurances that you will * send back’ 

gitives in the same manner and on the same terms 
that St. Paul did; when you shall induce them vol- 
untarily to return to their masters, to receive them 
not ag slaves, but as beloved brothers, and to treat 
them with the kindness dune, I will not say to ‘ Paul 
the aged,’ but even to an Andover Professor, I pledge 
myself that the Abolitionists throughout the whole 
country, not excepting your neighbors in Boston, will 
consign to your care every fugitive that may apply 
to them for succor. 

But the Constitution declares that fugitives shall 
be delivered up, and you sneeringly exclaim, 
‘Conscience violating a solemn compact! Neither 
Abolitionists nor their fathers ever made a compact 
that private individuals should hunt slaves; nor 
would such a compact have been binding on any 
who regarded its requisitions as sinful. You inti- 
mate that obstacles cannot lawfully be thrown in the 
way of the claimant of a fugitive. This is a modern 
opinion. On the 2d June, 1795, the New York So- 
ciety appointed a Committee to waiton all the print- 
ers inthe city, to urge them to refuse to print adver- 
tisements for the recovery of runaway slaves. This 
was when New York was a slave State, and the slave- 
catching law of 1793 in full force. But you have 
another and a be? curious argument in behalf of 
slave-catching. You ask, ‘Can we respect a con- 
science which puts the broad seal of disgrace and in- 
famy on those immortal menand patriots who form- 
ed our Constitution, and who in all our States ac- 
cepted and approved of it ? And where now has con- 
science been these sixty years past? I am astounded 
at the rapid railroad progress of new discovery.’ p. 62. 
Or rather, sir, you are astounded that others should 
even approximate to the rapid railroad progress of 
your own discovery. Suffer me, sir, to ask a question 
at least as pertinent as your own: Can we respect 
a conscience which puts the broad seal of disgrace 
not only cn the patriots of the Revolution, but on the 
fathers and martyrs of the Church, by declaring that 
were they n>w alive and addicted to their former hab- 
its, they would one and all be unfit for Christian 
communion ? Where now has ‘ conscience been for 
centuries” You wil] surely recollect your laborious 
argument in support of your proposition—tIr 1s a 
MATTER OF EXPEDIENCY AND DUTY FOR OUR 
CHURCHES NOT TO ADMIT MEMBERS IN FUTURE, FX- 
CEPT ON THE GROUND OF TOTAL ABSTINENCE FROM 
THE USE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS, AND FROM ALL 
TRAFFIC IN THEM.’ —Stuart’s Prize Essay, p. 63. 
You expressly include by name among intoxicating 
liquors, ‘ Port, Madeira, Sherry, Teneriffe, Lisbon,’ 
and other wines. So it seems, he who habitually 





flesh. ‘ The Constitution, in respect to fugitives held 
to service or labor, MUST BE OBEYED. It is useless | 
to talk about conscience as setting it aside” p. 71. | 
So the Constitution and Paul’s respect for Philemon’s | 
vested rights Jeave you no discretion; even Con- | 
science may not interpose her veto. But—'I would 
not have upon my conscience the guilt of turning 
God’s image, redeemed by the blood of his Son, 
and made free by the Lord Jesus Christ himself, 
into goods and chattels. I would not bring on my 
soul that guilt for ten thousand worlds.’ p. 117. Cer- 
tainly, sir, there are, as you say, various kinds of 
consciences, and some of them have the oscillations 
of a pendulum. 

You have render edany replyto yourScriptural argu- 
menisin behalf of slavery unnecessary; but [am skepti- 
cal as to your asserted fact that St. Paul was a slave- 
catcher. You assume without evidence that the ser- 
vant of Philemon was a slave. Without adinitting 
this assumption, it is too favorable too my present 
purpose to be now questioned by me. According to 
our Biblical chronology, the Epistle to Philemon was 
written A. D. 64, the year after Paul arrived in 
Rome, where he lived two whole years in his own 
hired house, and received all that came unto him. 
Among those attracted to his dwelling by his preach- 
ing and conversation was a poor stranger. ps Bape 
means, the apostie discovered that his humble vis- 
itor was a runaway slave belonging to his friend 
Philemon at Colosse. Wha t:ourse, under such cir- 
cumstances, would your conscience have prompt- 
ed you totake, had you been in the apostle’s place ? 
It would have warned you not to ‘injure the vested 
rights’ of your friend. Under this admonition, you 
would instantly have sent for one of the itivarit, 
a body of men at Rome whose profession it was to 
catch fugitive slaves,—a profession which, under the 
countenance of some eminent men in State and 
Church, may soon be introduced into Massachusetts, 
as it already is in the Southern States. The Fugi- 
tivarius, on being informed when the slave would 

robably next visit you, would be on the watch; and, 
lien seized him, would handcuff him and hurry him 
off to Colosse, and there receive the usual reward 
from the master. Not so St. Paul. He took the 
slave into his house, as seems intimated by the con- 
text, he harbored him, and refrained from giving 
Philemon any intelligence respecting him. He con- 
tinued his instructions to this poor, ignorant slave, 
and was rewarded by his conversion. Having thus 
begotten him in his bonds, he loved him, and called 
him his son. His affection for the slave and his re- 
gard for the master made him desirous of re-uniting 
them, being persuaded that the happiness: of both 
would thus be advanced. Formerly, Philemon had 
been a loser by Onesimus, but now the new convert 
to Christ was in a capacity to be useful to his late 
master, as he was already to the apostle. He is, 
said St. Paul, ‘now profitable to thee and to me.’ 
How p ? Had St. Paul been making money 
by the labor of his slave-convert? He was profitable 
in precisely the same sense that St. Paul’s friend 
would have been had he been at Rome. ‘I would 
have retained him, that in thy stead he might have 
ministered unto me in the bonds of the gospel.’ The 
Christian ministration of prayer and sympathy which 
Philemon would joyfully have rendered to the apos- 
tle, he was now himself about to receive from his for- 
merslave. But, if Pau) wished to retain his convert 
with him, why did he not do so? He tells his friend, 
‘Without thy mind, I would do nothing? That is, as 
you understand him, ‘ Without your leave, 1 would 
not injure your vested rights in your Christian chat- 
tel.” Very different are the words of the apostle : 
‘Without thy mind I would do nothing, that thy 
benefit should not be as it were of necessity, but 
willingly” The benefit here spoken of was obvious- 
ly one to be conferred by Phi not received by 
hin; and the a » bY restoring Ouesimus, gives 
his friend the o anity of conferring this benefit 
as a free-will offering, instead of permitting it to be 
apparently extorted from him. No thanks to him 
that his slave was free at Rome; let- Onesimus re- 
turn to Colosse, and then it will be seen’ that this 
benefit was not of necessity, but willingly. The let- 
ter continues: ‘Perhaps he therefore departed for a 
season, that thou shouldest receive him for ever’ St. 
Paul does not of course here refer to the motive of 
the slave in absconding, but to the reason why, in 
the course of Providence, he was permitted to ab- 
scond. ‘ Possibly it was so ordered, that your servant 
should leave you for a season, that he might be 
re-united to you in the bonds of the gospel, in the life 
that is, and in that which is to come. You under- 
stand the apostle as here iniimating that perhaps the 
slave was permitted to rah away, in order that he 
ioe grad: nye ouhessauntias decane 
: phrase (for ever) reference 
to the fact, that Paul supposed that the sense of 
Christian obligation which was now entertained by 
ever repeating 
Most worthy object of oridean 
interference! Most i is from a 
: and a teacher of a of the 









drinks a glass of wine after dinner is unworthy to 
show forth the Lord’s death; while he who habitually 
buys and sells husbands, wives, and children, and 
uses their labor without wages, is freely admitted to 
the holy tadle, and often into the pulpit ! 

You are sure, sir, my father’s ‘ agitated and frown- 
ing countenance would have gathered blackness’ at 
hearing theremarks which fell from his son in regard 
to Mr. Webster and the Boston gentlemen who com- 
mended his speech. Of another gentle:nan of irre- 
proachable Christian character, howover much he 
may differ from you inhis estimate of Mr. Webster, 
you scruple not to assert that he ‘exhibits marked 
signs of preferring to reign in a certain bad place, 
rather than serve ina good one” p. 64. It is with 
ill grace, sir, that a clergymen who has preached 
the gospel ‘more than forty-five years,’ and who 
nevertheless indulges himself in the use of such 
language, lectnres a layman for freely expressing 
his opinion of the public conduct of a public man ; 
even ‘ of sucha man as Mr. Webster. I would do 
dishonor to my father’s memory could I fora moment 
admit the possibility that he would have approved 
the tortuous course of that gentleman, a course so 
fotally different from that which he himself pursued 
through life. 


Had Mr, Webster justified his sudden and extraor- 
dinary violation of his repeated and energetic pledges 
in behalf of the Wilmot Proviso by a change in his o- 
— respecting the constitutionality of the measure, 

e might have been commended for his manly fravk- 
ness, But he admits no such change of opinion. 
He rests his justification on the discovery of a Jaw of 
the earth’s formation which renders the existence of 
slavery on one foot of a territory twice as Jarge as 
all France a physical impossibility. The people 
living in the territory are utterly unconscious of any 
such physical impossibility ;* the slaveholders of the 
South deny the existence of any such law of na- 
ture,t nor has it ever been known or dreamed of in 
any portion of the four quarters of the globe. When 
Mr. Webster offers a pretended ‘ Jaw of physical ge- 
ography’ and the * Asiatic scenery’t: of New Mexico 
and California as an apology for his perfidy to the 
cause of freedom, he offers, in my opinion, an insult 
not merely to the moral sense, but also to the com- 
mon sense of mankind. 

You assai) me for reflecting on the ‘ Boston gen- 
tlemen who commended Mr. Webster's speech.” If 
you refer to the gentlemen who joined you in sign- 
ing the thanksgiving letter, you are mistaken. I did 
not make one single allusion to them. I was speak- 
ing of the slave catching bill for which Mr. Webster 
wasto vote. My words were: ‘ It is now a matter 
of cool New England calculation. The cotton in- 
terest of Massachusetts calls for it, and the gentry of 
Boston are cheering on their Senator in his strange 
and reckless course.’ I referred to the cheers with 
which, as the papers informed us, his street harangue 
on slave-catching was received by his audience. No 
man born out of New England has probably a higher 
respect than myself for the intelligence and virtue of 
her inhabitants. But human nature is, I suppose, 
the same in Massachusetts as elsewhere ; and you 
have yet much to learn of the character of your spe- 
cies, if you deny that pecuniary interests, real or im- 
agined, have a powerful influence on the political 
views of large bodies of men. 

You greatly mistake me, sir, if you su that I 
have troubled you with this letter from mg te of 

“defence. The passionate and indefinite virulence 
of your assault renders it wholly innocuous to myself; 
but you have attempted (I admit ina very awkward 
manner) to identify my father’s principles and con- 
duct with very course of yourself and Mr, 
Webster. You think the sanction of his name would 
be convenient toboth. In yielding to the prompt- 
ings of filial duty, and rescaing father’s memory 
from the disgrace you would stack to it, 1 may pos- 
sibly have given some aid to a cause dear to my pa- 
rent’s heart, by exhibiting his own sentiments and 
conducton the subject of slavery. You have more- 
over me a Convenient opportunity of exhibi- 
ting by your own laborious efforts, the utter worth 
leesness of all Scriptural arguments in justification 
of American slavery, and the foul dishonor they cast 
upon the gospel of our ever blessed and bl 
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Once more, sir,—there is not a mi 1 
street, who insults and maltreats the wih by 
not know, if he knows anything of C hrstianity, 
it is a religion intended for at, and that jt< Brin 
Author appeared in humble guise and associated 5. 
ly with the poor, the lowly, and the despised, Ye 
in the example and conduct of Inany a master ins 
rael may a saction be found for the contumely, jp. 
justice and cruelty which fall to the lot of an othe. 
pyand persecuted people. In vain has the wierd 
inspiration declared that in the Church of Christ they 
is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision Nor Dneireng, 
cision, Barbarian, Seythian, bond nor free, |n vu 
have we been reminded from on high, ‘Ye ap ; 
one in Christ Jesus.’ Certain Reverend dincilesd 
the lowly Redeemer scorn to be one with neon 
even in Christ Jesus, and hence, with impious band, 
they build np the heathen barrier of caste, ani 9 
sult, in the very house of God, all to whom the 4. 
mighty Father has seen fit, in his sovereign peu 
to give adark complexion. Not a few of tie 
men are putting forth high pretensions to mintster| 
power and dignity. Episcopalians have recesiy 
been told by one of their Bishops, that the clap 
are ‘ the representatives of Christ, who alone hun te 
charge of the discipline of his Church, wth powe » 
remit and retain sins.’ Yet, within a few weeks, 
majority of the clergy of a neighboring divcese,» 
sembled in Convention, deliberately refused a sea 
the council of the Church to a brother represem 
tive of Christ, and equally with themselves a remit: 
and retainer of sins, solely because African bh 
flowed in his veins. 

We are favored with sermons and address 4 
abundance on the importance of a learned mini, 
and we are urged to give our money for the sujet 
of Theological Seminaries. Yet one of these Sea 
ries has practically declared that any preacluig s 
good enough for negroes, by shutting its im 
against the admission of colored candidates for bi 
orders. 

The experience of the present, as well as of js 
times, instructs us, that Christianity is 80 identi 
in the minds of many with the character of is'ee 
ers, that the delinquencies of the one wobapyil aie 
to multitudes an apology for questioning the sie 
ticity of the other. Ifa woe be pronounced gum 
him who offends even a little one who beliews # 
Christ, surely the minister of the cross can * 
guiltless, when, yielding to political attschmenis ¥ 
the dictates of a worldly policy, or the iniuese ® 
unholy prejudice, he undermines the faith of mF . 
and gives great occasion to the enemies of theLat Be 


to blaspheme. I am, Reverend Sir, 
Your obedient serves, 
WILLIAM Jal. 
Bedford, 25th June, 1850. 
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Redeemer. I cheerfully do you the justice to admit 
that your moral sense revolts against your Bible the- 
ory. But I beg you to reflect whether you are en- 
gaged ina wise and safe empjoyment, and one be- 
coming your position, when you labor to prove that 
the fountain whence we draw our knowledge of 
* The people of New Mexico petitioned Congress 
to be from the cetablishmertt of slavery, 
and the people of California in their Constitution 


have prohibited its introduction. 
tA Convention. i of from Slave 
States recently assembled at et le. It resolyed, 
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